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U.S. Trade with China 


The Problem of Recognizing 
Red China 


Interest on the vart of a large section 
of the American public in Chinese 
affairs right now is considerable. This 
does not prevent another portion of the 
public to remain completely indifferent 
to world-shaking events in China. 
During recent weeks I have repeatedly 
had occasion to attend lectures on 
the still undecided problem “Should 
the United States extend de jure re- 
cognition of the Communist authorities 
in China?” Not long ago I attended a 
meeting of the “Town Hall” of Los 
Angeles at which the said topic came 
up for consideration. The “Town Hall” 
has a few thousand members of indus- 
trialists, professors, lawyers, wholesale 
merchants, bankers and other intellec- 
tuals, who meet for lunch every Mon- 


day at the Biltmore Hotel, when 
relevant topics are lectured on by 
competent speakers, and where .in- 


quiries are answered by the lecturer. 
Usually the standing of competence of 
the latter is very high. Recently Dr. A. 
Coons, President of the Occidental 
College at Los Angeles, spoke on the 
very subject which I have mentioned 
here. Dr. Coons has lived in China 
some years ago and remained in close 
touch with current events in that coun- 
try. He therefore spoke with com- 


petence and authority and came to the 


conclusion that it would be advisable 
to wait with recognition until other 
nations had accorded such and until 
the conquerors have given the world a 
clearer picture of their intentions and 
abilities. Another lecturer, wellknown 
in the Far East, Judge Helmick, also 
spoke before a smaller cultural society 
in Los Angeles (where the Judge is 
residing temporarily). Since he lived 
for 20 years in China and had not only 
the possibility, but also the capabilities, 
to closely observe and weigh current 
problems there, Judge Helmick gave an 
excellent picture of past and present 
conditions. In unequivocal terms he 
arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be good policy on the part of the 
United States to extend de facto and 
de jure recognition to the new regime 
in China. 

As is the case with other important 
international problems, the Gallup Poll 
entered the arena quite recently on the 
still undecided problem of American 
recognition. Here voters replied with 
a distinct ‘no’, This answer was giveu 


by a majority of 2 to 1 by people who 
were aware that there was a civil war 
on in China. Possibly this harsh vote 
was the outcome of national indigna- 
tion over the arrest of Mukden Consul 
Ward, who has since been liberated. 
Quite independent from questioning 
voters through the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), the 
State Department asked the advice. and 
opinion from some 30 prominent Am- 
erican citizens, including Harold E. 
Stassen, George C. Marshall, John D. 
Rockefeller III, Dr. A. Coons, etc., as 
to what American policy toward the 
Chinese Communists should be. The 
opinions expressed by these men are 
not made public, of course. But, let us 
revert to the Gallup Poll. The questions 
put to voters read like this: Do you 
think the U.S. should recognize the 
the new government in China being 
set up by the Chinese Communist 
Party—that is, do you think we should 
send an ambassador and have dealings 
with this government in China? The 
result was:—Favour recognition 20%, 
Oppose recognition 42%, No opinion 
14%, Not familiar with China events 
24%. 

Another wellknown China resident, 
Mr. H.G. W. Woodhead recently wrote a 
lengthy letter to the “New York Times,” 
dealing with the same problem. Mr. 
Woodhead’s journalistic aptitude is 
widely known, and so it is not surpris- 
ing to find that in diplomatic language 
he sees many contras, but also some 
pros. His letter, if one reads between 
the lines, is an anticipated apology for 
the impending justification of Great 
Britain’s expected recognition of the 
new regime in China. 

Not only in clubs and debating so- 
cieties is the delicate problem of Am- 
erican recognition of the new rulers of 
China broached. Amongst individual 
intellectuals one often finds discussion 
of this unsolved subject. Arguments 
from those who favour recognition cul- 
minate in the view that, whether one 
likes it or not, the party now in power 
in China is going to stay. They add 
that the United States would have 
little to lose and a good deal to gain by 
recognizing factual realities. Unity 
amongst the remainder of the Nationalist 
forces is rapidly disappearing. Others, 
however, counsel delaying action with 
regard to recognition, pointing out that 
America is gaining very little from 
having diplomatic relations with Euro- 
pean satellite states. And then, they 
add, a still more vital reason for de- 


laying action is that such a move would 
have most unfavourable repercussions 
in Japan and Korea. So on both sides 
of the fence strong and _ convincing 
arguments are found in connection with 
this ticklish problem and a final solu- 


tion might have to await approval by 
Congress. 


—E. Kann 


Outlook for China Trade 


Prior to his departure for the United 
States for medical treatment, Acting- 
President Li Tsung-jen announced that 
he intends continuing in his post as 
Acting-President while in the United 
States. At the same time and almost 
on the same day as General Li’s de- 
parture Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
was asked by the Central Standing 
Committee of the Kuomintang to re- 
sume the Presidency of Nationalist 
China. Thus, while the Communist 
forces are advancing victoriously over 
China, the two leading men in the 
Government are openly opposing each 
other. Acting-President Li stated at 
one time that he hoped to be able to 
obtain American aid while in the Unit~ 
ed States but agreed that no single 
individual should have full control of 
such aid, which would seem to go 
counter to the Generalissimo’s policy at 
least in some respects. On the other 
hand, General Chiang Kai-shek still 
seems to be waiting for events to shape 
themselves while his troops remain 
intact in Taiwan and, while giving him 
potential power, are immobile in so far 
as China Proper is concerned, 

Acting-President Li was strong in his 
anti-Communist staternents and it is on 
this ground only that the two Chinese 
leaders appear to be in accord, although 
both have at various times expressed 
their confidence in ultimate victory. 
Acting-President Li apparently bases 
his optimism on the opinion that the 
Chinese people themselyes will turn 
against the new order of things and 
indicates that already signs of their 
unwillingness to “play ball” are not 
lacking. From a military point of view 
he has not jJeft the country any stronger 
than it was when he first accepted the 
Presidency,—Kwangtung with Canton 
has been absorbed into the Communist 
vorbit and mow also Chungking, which 
at one time was thought to have been 
passably safe on account of the distance 
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History and Present-day Position of the Hongkong 
Rice Control 


(By G. S. Kennedy-Skipton, Hongkong Food Controller 1940-41) 


The supply of rice for Hongkong 
consumption at the present time is part 
private and part public. For fully two 
years the private supply has _ been 
potentially adequate for local needs. 
The Government has stated that its 
object in continuing under such con- 
ditions the provision of a public supply 
on a ration basis is to prevent artifi- 
cially created scarcities or other irre- 
gular influences from imposing unduly 
high prices at a time when conditions 
in the world generally and the supply- 
ing countries in particular are not yet 
stabilised. This position however im- 
plies the assumption that the rationed 
article shall be in effective competition 
with its commercial rival and it is very 
doubtful, as the following account will 
show, whether this assumption is justi- 
fied as regards the Hongkong Rice 
Control. 

Apart however from the questionable 
utility of the present Rice Control, 
there are also chronic and growing 
complaints about the administration of 
the rice rationing department, culmi- 
nating in the recent police court con- 
viction of a godown clerk, on the initia- 
tive of the Anti Corruption Bureau of 
the Police Department, for the larceny 
of Government Ration Rice, and in the 
prosecution of two Government Rice 
Control officials by the same Bureau 
for larceny by Government Servant of 
Government Ration Rice. On the lat- 
ter case, which is still sub judice, com- 
ment is necessarily with-held but for 


a more informed understanding of the 
issues involved the reader may be in- 
terested in an account of the history 
and circumstances of the Government’s 
attempt to assure the maintenance of 
the Colony’s rice supply. 
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The story begins with the blockade 
of the China and Indo-China coast by 
the Japanese in the late thirties. Food 
exports to Hongkong from_ Tientsin, 
Southern Kwangtung, Indo-China and 
Shanghai were stopped one after an- 
other roughly in that order. As noth- 
ing is most cases was known Officially 
of the quantity of local trading stocks 
of food stuffs, in 1938 the Government 
decided to explore this field and ap- 
pointed the Chairman Urban Council 
as Food Controller authorising him to 
form a Food Control Committee, an 
advisory body without legal powers, to 
assist him in his investigations. This 
Committee surveyed the rice supply 
position with the voluntary coopera- 
tion of importers and wholesalers and 
made periodic reports on local stocks 
to the Government. No other food 
than white rice was considered and no 
powers were exercised by the Com- 
mittee. Since white rice in far from 
being a complete food, the omission to 
consider other foods was strange and 
in my opinion indefensible. (I well 
remember the astonishment of the 
Committee when on first meeting them 
as Food Controller I drew their atten- 


between it and the sea coast where the 
Communist forces were strongest, is in 
their hands while Chengtu is threaten- 
ed; yet his earlier statements expressing 
assurance and cornplete confidence in 
the ability of the Nationalist forces to 
overcome the Communist armies have 
been followed in most respects by his 
recent pre-departure statements. In 
whatever direction one’s symphathies 
and political views lie at this juncture 
it is obvious that a President cannot 
afford to leave the guidance of affairs 
to a Cabinet, however forceful, without 
first transmitting his authority to an- 
other during his absence—a course of 
action which Acting-President Li ap- 
pears not té have taken. It is little 
wonder therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstances the Generalissimo has been 
approached on the subject of his once 
more taking over. In the meantime 
the Communists are pressing home 
their advance and the fall of Chung- 
king is being quickly followed by a 


threat to Nanning the capital of 
Kwangsi, which is expected to fall 
shortly. Alt aircraft {rom that city 


have already been evacuated to Cheng- 
tu with the last remaining employees 
of ithe..C-A.T. 


The Nationalists are still maintaining 
their blockade of Chinese ports, which 
while hampering and disturbing to 
shipping cannot be said to do more 


than act as an irritant on all parties 
concerned. Merchant vessels are still 
running the gauntlet though with vary- 
ing success. The British took the stand 
some time ago that naval vessels would 


Drotect merchant shipping on _ their 
lawful avocations but the United 
States has not taken definite action 


beyond stating that 
Chinese ports is illegal. It is true that 
American shipping firms have been 
continuing their sailings but the risk to 
life has increased to such an extent 
that the United States Government, in 
response to requests, has recently re- 
stated its  nori-recognition of any 
closure in a note to the Chinese For- 
eign Minister. Whether this will have 
the desired result is not known but 
Acting-President Li’s confidence that 
aid might be forthcoming on the ground 
that the present struggle is interna- 
tional and no longer purely a national 
issue does not coincide with the threat 
to fire on merchant vessels of whatever 
nationality plying up and down the 
coast. Apart from the inconvenience 
caused by the blockade there is little 
doubt, however, that trade is continu- 
ing on a large scale with Communist 
China, not only on the part of Western 
nations but also by Russia whose ships 
ply between Hongkong, Dairen and 
North Korea, touching at Tientsin and 
Tsingtao, with almost uninterrupted 
regularity. 


a blockade of 
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tion to the fact that man does not live 
by rice alone and that where a city of 
two million people was concerned the 
provision of supplementary foods posed 
quite a problem.) The activities of 
this Food Control Committee were not 
very effective as unlike the Food Con- 
troller it never had any legal status 
and early in 1940 it faded out of exis- 
tence. 

In 1939 the Government realised that 
local food reserves were inadequate 
for a siege and passed the Food Con- 
trol Ordinance authorising the appoint- 
ment of a Food Controller with power 
to issue licences for dealing in any 
specified commodity and power to im- 
pose conditions, including the holding 
of reserves, on licencees. At first the 
Ordinance was applied only to rice, 
and reserve was built up by requiring 
importers to hold a reserve proportion- 
ate to their scale of business in return 
for a licence to import. However no 
provision as to the quality of the rice 
was laid down as it was assumed that 
reserve rice would revolve, new rice 
replacing old in the course of business 
turnover. This omission was unfor- 
tunate as the importers soon discover- 
ed that it paid them better to hold the 
cheapest grade of rice in reserve and 
let it rot, meanwhile importing high 
grade rice for quick sale on a rising 
market. This attitude on their part 
was confirmed by the fact that after 
the start of the European War they as 
importers of rice were given priority 
in the allocation of scarce shipping 
space. It was further encouraged by 
the rapid increase in price and conse- 
quent profit on quick turnover, follow- 
ing the stoppage of Indo-China rice 
supplies in September 1940. This 
situation with the Government depend- 
ing almost entirely on rice of unknown 
and doubtful quality for a war food 
reserve continued until the end of 1940. 

In the tropics rice cannot be kept 
for more than a year without danger of 
deterioration. By December 1940, in 
the circumstances stated, much of the 
vice reserves had become  uneatable 
Owing to infestation by weevils: this 
fact naturally leaked out and the Gov- 
ernment was forced to act. On 28th 
December or thereabouts a separate 
Rice Control Department was set up 
and, what was more to the point, the 
first Rice Inspectors were appointed to 
check on the condition of the half mil- 
lion bags (about 50,000 long tons) of 
privately owned rice which constituted 
the Colony’s rice reserves. Shortly 
afterwards on instructions from Lon- 
don the Government took steps to in- 
crease the Rice Reserves by purchase 
and holding or its own account. The 
first head of the separate Rice Control 
Department was Mr. Barry, Secretary 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Hotel 
Company, who held the post for six 
months as a_ volunteer without 
salary. Shortly after Mr. Barry’s ap- 
pointment in January 1941 a new Food 
Control Committee with legal authori- 
sation was set up to consider inter alia 
suitable methods of Rice Control. Mr. 
Barry of course was a member. It is 
from this time, January 1941, that the 
present methods of Rice Control date. 
The main features are:— 
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1. The adoption of the system of 
Government purchase, import, and sale 
of rice for local consumption and con- 
currently with this the gradual re- 
placement of private by public supplies 
as reserves for emergency. 

2. The mixing without regard to 
consumers’ preference (demand being 
assured) of rice from different sources 
and of different qualities for con- 
venience in price fixing and retail dis- 
tribution. 

3. The fixing of prices on an arbi- 
trary basis, in so far as these prices are 
not shown to be related to costs or to 
the prices of competitive supplies. 

4. Rice rationing to consumers. 
This was planned ‘before the war but 
not put into force until the war broke 
out as it was considered desirable to 
encourage private hoarding as long as 
overseas supplies were’ freely available. 

The Chinese grading of commercial 
vice is fairly simple and well under- 
stood by the consuming public. There 
are three main overseas types, accord- 
ing to origin, “Bangkok,’™ Indo-China, 


and “Rangoon.” Indo-China rice is 
subdivided into “Annam” and “Tong 
King.” Bangkok and _ Indo-China 


types are in roughly equal demand: 
Rangoon is less popular. Each type 
has four grades of “whole” rice, ac- 
cording to the percentage of broken 
rice in it, next two grades of coarsely 
broken, and lowest of all two grades of 
finely broken rice. Kwangtung 
grown rice has similar grades, but the 
inherent qualities of the grains are 
less constant than in the other kinds 
so that the nutritive and keeping 
qualities also affect the grading. Be- 
fore Government intervention Kwang- 
tung and Rangoon rice were rarely on 
offer in Hongkong: now they are com- 
mon. 

The 1941 Rice Control reduced this 
variety to three new grades by mixing 
rices of different origins and qualities. 
These were sold at increases of 
20-25% over free market prices. At 
the same time private imports were 
curtailed, by the denial of shipping 
space, to secure a market for’ the 
Government’s rice. There was a good 
deal of protest at the sudden stepping 
up of the price but as such mixing 
was entirely strange to the Chinese 
‘rice trade the buyer had no sufficient 
criterion for judging the value of what 


he bought: and the new prices were 
successfully maintained. The top 
grade was about equal in quality to 
free market 10% broken Ist Grade 
Bangkok but the price, $20 a _ picul 
(133 1/3 lbs) in November 1941, was 
prohibitive to the middle class 
workers who had previously bought 
this quality. Most people ate the 


2nd Grade at $15 a vicul, equal to 3rd 
Grade Free Market Bangkok or a 
shade better. The 3rd Grade Govern- 
ment rice, mostly broken and old at 
that, was generally despised as untit 
for coolies. 
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After the war the object of the Rice 
Control was not to resist a siege but 
to meet the uncertainties of fluctuat- 
ng prices in the long period of read- 
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justment to normal trading conditions. 
One would suppose therefore that 
quality and value for money would 
have received more attention than be- 
fore. The opposite however was the 
case, with the result that as_ free 
market rice became gradually avail- 
able in quantity Government ration rice 
became a drug on the market, and de- 
terioration of unsold stocks made mat- 
ters worse. The train of events was 
as follows:- 


At the time of the reoccupation in 
August 1945, there was a serious short- 
age of staple consumers goods as com- 
munications had broken down and the 
means of restoring them were inade- 
quate. The Military Government 
therefore appointed three Civilian 
Controllers, one for Stores, one for 
Rice, and one for Food other than rice. 
The Food and Rice controllers met the 
immediate needs of the case by the 
issue, based on specially imported sup- 
plies, of two sets of rations, a higher 
type for privileged persons and a 
lower type for the general population. 
At the same time all immigration was 
stopped for the time being. A month 
and a half after the surrender, in 
October, when immigration was 


again 
permitted under gradually relaxed 
controls, ration tickets for Europeans 


and Chinese were freely distributed. 
Those for Chinese covered the perio- 
dic supply against payment of rice. 
peanut oil, sugar, flour, woollen yarn, 
cotton quilts and cottan cloth. Issues 
of the last three were made only once 
(many failed to get ti.:m on applica- 
tion) and flour was only issued occa- 
sionally and at long intervals. Of the 
others peanut oil ceased to be issued 
after a year and sugar after two years 
(there have been a few issues since) 
but the issue of rice at five day inter- 
vals has continued without a _ break 
until the present time. 


In January 1946 the Rice Control 
became a part of the newly created 
Department of Supply, Trade and 
Industry, the first Director of which 
was W. M. Thomson, a civil servant 
and previously the chief assistant to 
the Civil Adviser to the Military Gov- 
ernment. A newly created private 
firm called Wing Wo Hing was given 
by the Department the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of wholesaling the rice im- 
ported by the Government for ration- 
ing of consumers, and also the ex- 
clusive right of recommending, or 
otherwise, applications for licences to 
retail ration rice (practically no other 


Tice was then available). Retailer's 
when appointed were not allowed to 
deal in unrationed goods. By these 


arrangements about sixty retailers and 
all the existing wholesalers of rice 
were put out of business at one sweep 
until such time as unrationed rice 
should become available. Protest at 
the time was impracticable as the Mi- 
litary Government was still in being 
and the needs of emergency might 
perhaps have been held to justify mo- 


nopoly but it is difficult to see why 
this monopolistic arrangement was 
continued, as it has been continued, 


from that date up to now. 


The number of persons entitled to 
draw rations is now about 1,200,000, 
rather more than half the population. 
Free registration for rations was 
stopped in May 1946 when further re- 
gistration was limited to residents of 
seven years standing prior to 1941 and 
the immediate relations of such re- 
sidents. 

The rice for the post war Govern- 
ment rations has been obtained, except 
at the very first, from the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion through the medium of the Lon- 
don Ministry of Food. The Govern- 
ment thus enjoys, as the late Colonial 
Secretary Mr. MacDougall has pointed 
out, the advantages of bulk purchases 
on the largest scale. The procedure 
is that the above organisation coven- 
ants with the Governments of Burma 
and Siam to buy over a stated period 
fixed quantities of rice from Govern- 
ment controlled stocks in these coun- 
tries. This rice is then alloted to the 
United Kingdom and other member 
countries and Hongkong as a nominee 
of the former pays for and takes up 
direct from the mills its own quota 
through its agents in Bangkok or 
Rangoon who then arrange shipment. 
The latter, one or other of six British 
firms appointed for the purpose, get 
1% commission for their services. 

From figures furnished by a local 
importer of free market rice and from 
other reliable sources it can be stated 
that the break down of costs, neglect- 
ing any saving on bulk transport in- 
surance and storage is very nearly as 
follows:- 

HK$ per picul 

(133 1/3 Ibs) 
Food & Agriculture Or- 
ganisation’s Price for 


medium grade, 20% 
broken, new crop 
Bangkok Rice at 
£39.18.9 per metric 


ton at mills 38.70 


Baht per m. ton 


Cargo boat millto lighter 15.00 
Ventilators) ) asec. ence 2.50 
SUrVey.iceees. . nes net 10.00 
Coolies™. 637% Hera. ee 10.00 
Lighterage Bangkok - 


Kohsichang anchorage 50.00 


Total Bangkok Trans- 

DOLt...cvCwes | se. apnea 87/50= 1-39 
(Figures obtained from Rice Importers 

Association) 

GunnyeBagsinecacsieee 1.33 
Freight @ $40 per ton 2.43 
Insurance @ 0.665% ... 29.5 
Export agents 1% com- 

missionim ailsesS aes ee 44 
Add for Contingencies “UL 
Cost cif. Hongkong ... 44.58.5 
Landing into godown .. 90 
Six months Godown 

Slorage). so seeeiheeee 69 
Stack to scale porterage 46 
Wholesaler’s fixe com- 

PHISSIOUN YT OS Paths cates 90 
Retailer’s 4% commission 1.90 
Total coast as retailed . 49.46 


One catty costs HK$0.49%. 
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The Government ration price how- 
ever, has usually been 54 or else 60 
cents a catty, very often the latter, 
whilst the grade on the average is no 
better than the above rice. In recent 
months as details of cost have become 
more generally known there has_ been 
considerable criticism of the differen- 
ce. The Government have been 
publicly challenged to explain this 
difference but have not done so. 

The new Rice Control set up under 
the Supply Trade and Industry De- 
partment in January 1946 operated 
smoothly for about a year, through 
1946. Quality of ration rice fell off 
badly after a few months but as there 
was very little else to be had at the 
time this did not greatly atfect the 
comsumption. As before the war, the 
trade denominations of rice were dis- 
regarded. Ration rice was Officially 
described as simply ‘Rangoon’ or 
“Bangkok” or “broken” or by some 
such general description and mixing otf 
different kinds though less through- 
going than before the war was not in~ 
frequent. By early 1947 the average 
quality was very poor indeed whilst 
free market rice of fair quality from 
Canton was now coming on the market 
in quantity. In these circumstances 
the demand for ration rice sharply de- 
clined and increasing quantities were 
on the Government’s hands, notwith- 
standing the fact that the ration rice 
was priced lower than most free 
market rice. Instead however of un- 
loading at a loss as any business firm 
would have done in similar circum- 
stances, the Government maintained 
the price steadily at 54 cents or over. 
Since, as the present Colonial Secre- 
tary has disclosed, only 30% of the 
rations were taken up between July 
1948 and July 1949 the condition of 
the Government stocks at the present 
time can easily be imagined. All sorts 
of naive stratagems are employed to 
overcome sales. resistance: instances 
have been observed in which better 
rice was issued at a central district 
depot than was issued in an outlying 
poorer district at the same time: again 
rice of fair quality and condition is 
put into the top of a bag whilst the 
rice in the lower part and that which 
adheres (owing to worm infestation) 
to the sides of the bag are different 
rice of much inferior kind. 

Such is the position at the present 
time and some very drastic remedy is 
evidently needed. The present prac- 


tices, originated before the war and 
continued afterwards, of arbitrary 
classification and arbitrary price- 


fixing of rationed rice were practicable 
if not popular under emergency con- 
ditions when there was no other rice 
to be had but they are clearly not 
practicable under the conditions of 
free competition which have been in 
effect for the last two years. That the 
price is arbitrary is indicated by the 
fact that the Government cannot or will 
not give particulars to show how it is 
arrived at. Moreover even if it were 
shown to represent cost of production 
it would still be nucessary to justify 
it in relation to supply and demand, an 
obvious impossibility for a fixed price 
in a widely fluctuatng market. The 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
By E. Kann. (Los, Angeles). 
(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Business Activity In U.S.A. 

Exactly as I foretold in these columns 
two months ago, year-end dividends 
and ‘extras’ are pouring in. This flood 
of wealth does not always have its 
origin in increased new business. but 
often in hidden reserves which, if not 
paid out to stockholders, would be fer- 
reted out by the tax-collector. Some 
industries, however, are doing as well 
and better than during the prosperous 
year of 1948, notably the automobile 
and the building lines. 

If one takes the trouble of going 
back one single decade, comparing 
conditions as they prevailed in 1939 
with present-day actualities, one will 
find that American consumer incomes 
are now 90% above pre-war levels. 
According to investigations made by 
the Federal Reserve Board the public 
is now spending more, namely out of 
$100 income after taxes, they spent $93 
in the third quarter of 1949. The 
Board’s November Bulletin showed 
consumer income flowing at the rate 
of $210,600,000,000 a year in the 3rd 
quarter of 1949, reflecting a 19% in- 
crease for the post-war period alone. 
Wage and salary income (which ac- 
counts for $134,400,000,000 of the total 
consumer income) was up 98% from 
the 1939 level. 

Goods producing industries showed 
an increase for those 10 years of 134%. 
Wages and salaries are up 105% for 
the same decade. Farm income in- 
creased 107% during the analogous 


period. Incomes derived from divi- 
dends on corporate stocks are 121% 
more than what they were in 1939. 


But the highest percentage rise is seen 
in such sources as veterans bonuses, 
pensions and unemployment compensa- 
tions, namely 207% more than in 1939. 

Turning to today’s economic condi- 
tions, business is faced with a govern- 
ment -disbursement of $2,800,000,000 
which will begin to pour out on 
January 1, 1950, under the style of G.I. 
insurance money. This will, of course, 
be an important prop in the consumer 
goods industries. 

About this time of the year mer- 
chandize prices ought to decline some- 
what. But since government is now 
spending more than it takes in, the fact 


Government cannot sny more than a 
private business firm expect to market 
successfully a perishable commodity for 
which demand varie; at a fixed price 
on a take it or lea\.> it basis. Matters 
have now gone so ar as a result of 
the neglect of thes facts that much 
of the rice as issued s unfit for human 
consumption owing {1 worm and wee- 
vil infestation. The only remedy 
would appear to be .o dispose of the 
deteriorated stock ac whatever loss is 
necessary to secure .apid liquidation 
and in the interest of public confidence 
to institute an enquiry into the ad- 
ministration which has brought matters 
to such a pass. 


forms a timely boost to inflationary 
psychology, causing to maintain price 
levels, or even make them rise a little. 

Last spring there was a_ business 
slump in America, largely because of 
the existence of heavy inventories. By 
now most of these have been liquidated 
and normalized, which makes an un- 
usually favourable picture in the 
consumer field. 

Textile prices which fared badiy 
some months ago are now advancing 
under constant demand. The steel 
industry, after its serious walkouts, is 
now extremely busy, working overtime 
and already back to over 80% of capa- 
city. Freight carloadings are moving 
up sharply. Considering that November 
and December are characterized by 
“tax-selling” on the New York Stock 
Exchange, share quotations are keep- 
ing up remarkably well. 

In short, confidence is there again 
and is likely to be maintained. 


U.S. Population Estimates 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides that every ten years a census 
should be taken. The next counting is 
to take place in April, 1950. Mean- 
while it is reliably estimated that the 
population of the United States has 
passed the 150 million mark. It is 
reckoned that it grows to the extent of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 every month. 
When the last census was taken as of 
April 1, 1940, the number of people 
living in America was exactly 131,669,- 
274, inclusive of armed forces serving 
abroad. 

Apart from many other useful pur- 
poses, the census serves as a basis of 
representation in Congress. The first 
census was taken in 1790, when 17 
U.S. marshals, assisted by about 200 
Officials, set out to count the inhabi- 
tants. Slaves were then counted as 
three-fifths of a free person, while 
Indians not taxed were not counted at 
all. At that time the United States 
had only six cities with over 8,000 
inhabitants. New York was a metro- 
polis of 33,000, and Philadelphia was 
the national capital. Los Angeles was 
a Spanish adobe village and Washing- 
ton a Swamp, according to the “Los 
Angeles Times.” At that time it cost 
the Government $44,377 to learn that 
there lived 3,929,214 persons within its 
jurisdiction. 

In contrast to those good old times 
the 1950 census will cost more than 85 
million dollars and will occupy 157,000 
people in temporary jobs, lasting from 
a few days to two or three years. 
Census forms are rather complicated, 
inasmuch as the last census forms con- 
tained 50 questions. You may not 
relish to answer the one or the other 
query, but you have to reply to all 
truthfully under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. The Census Bureau is 
not permitted to disclose anything you 
tell them, even not to the F.B.I. or to 
the internal revenue agents. So far 


this safeguard appears to have been. 
respected, 
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Deaths of American citizens, as a 
result of world war II, have been very 
numerous. However, new births and 
immigration have more than offset 
mortality. Furthermore, the increased 
life expectancy of Americans has upset 
all longe-range predictions. At the 
time, when the first USA census was 
taken, the average life span was 35 
years; nowadays one can look forward 
to 70 years. 


. Amongst the various states California 
is expected to show the greatest num- 
erical growth. Possibly the percentage 
increase may be larger in certain other 
states which were but sparsely popu- 
lated to begin with. However, careful 
estimates credit California with a rise 
of its population from 6,907,387 in the 
1940 census to somewhere around 
10,665,000, i.e. second only to New 
York. Ten years ago California ranked 
fifth in population amongst the states. 


_ Los Angeles is sure to show 2,000,000 
inhabitants as a city. Taking the Los 
Angeles county, it is thought that the 
1950 census will divulge a population of 
about 4,162,000, or more than the entire 
country had in 1790. 


The number of inhabitants of each 
state counts for congressional repre- 
sentatives is now fixed at 435. This 
means that California and some west- 
‘ern states will gain congressional seats 
tat the expense of states whose popula- 
tion remained static or is on the de- 
cline. However, it will take about a 
year before the results of the census 
will finally be known, and only there- 
after can the apportionment be efféct- 
ed. Probably California will have the 
second largest number of representa- 
tives, or it will be tied with Pennsyl- 
vania for the size of delegation in the 
House. 


A New Wonder Drug 

For the first time a new miracle 
drug, namely Neomycin, was given to 
humans by physicians at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia. Two 
patients, suffering from urinary tract 
infections were administered the new 
medicine, resulting in complete cures 
after six days application. 


Neomycin is a sister of streptomycin. 
Both are produced from the identical 
material—soil fungus. The new drug 
had been tried out experimentally on 
animals, but this is the first time that 
it was used on humans. The two male 
patients, who were near death, had 
specifically agreed to assume liability 
for all the risks emanating from after- 
effects which might crop up. But 
seemingly they won the bet. 


It was Dr. Selman Waksman, a 
famous microbiologist, born in the 
Ukraine, but for years engaged in 
medical research work in U.S.A., who 
developed Neomycin. Incidentally Dr. 
Waksman is the scientist who also dis- 
covered streptomycin in experiments 
made at Rutgers University. Dr. Gar- 
field C. Duncan of Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, who supervised the treatement of 
the two. critically ill patients states 
that he and his associates had high 
hopes that neomycin might prove 
effective in combatting tuberculosis. 
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It is now nearly three months that 
sterling was devalued against the US$ 
and other hard currencies by 304% 
but the optimistically expected bene- 
ficial results have so far failed to 
materialise. In free exchange markets, 
both here in Hongkong and elsewhere, 
sc-called transferable sterling is being 
traded around US$2.50 or 19% below 
the new value of £. There are no 
clear indications for the future deve- 
lopment of free’ market exchange 
rates but, while there is a tendency 
to desist from new investments in ster- 
ling and world-wide preference for 
the US$ has of late been further 
heightened, sound and unbiased study 
of Britain’s and the sterling area coun- 
tries’ economies points to the conclusion 
that the over-all situation has con- 
siderably improved and _ that, con- 
sequently, there should be good reason 
to maintain confidence in the intrinsic 
value and stability of sterling. 

The National City Bank of New 
York, in its latest monthly econcmic re- 
port, poses. even the question whether 
the new par value of US$ 2.80 has 
not been set too low, and writes that 
some complaints were heard that the 
British action went too far, and that 
the pound, frem being too dear at the 
official valuation, may now have been 
made too cheap. Finance Minister 
Maurice Petsche of France described 
the new pound rate as “a trade war 
rate for competition in international 
markets”. Competition for exports cer- 
tainly will be sharpened throughout 
the world. From the British viewpoint, 
a rate that is too low puts more pres- 
sure on internal prices and accentuates 
inflationary forces, but it does improve 
their competitive position. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who properly described the 
change as “drastic”, noted that, “we 
can always let the rate go up if events 
prove that we have gone down a bit 
too low.” His objective was to put 
the pound down to a_ rate that could 
be held. 

Before any solid conclusions can be 
drawn that sterling has been made 
toc cheap, it will first have to be de- 
monstratecl that $2.80 is a_ rate at 
which sterling convertibility ultimately 
can be restored, while at the same 
time sericus inflation of sterling prices 
and costs is avoided. That will be the 
final test, 

The question of reducing the cost of 
government, both in Britain and the 
U.S. (as indeed in a great many coun- 
tries) appears to be an essential step 
for stabilising their currencies, As re- 
gards sterling, the National City Bank 
of New York suggests that national 
government expenditure be pared 
down (as this would offset to some 
extent the inflationary effect of de- 
valuation) and that tax reduction be 
decided upon. The latter step if quick- 
ly taken would once again provide 
new incentive and promote capital 
formation. The leading American bank 
comes to the conclusion that unless the 
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present trend is reversed, real relief 
to the British economy can come only 
from expansion of production, greater 
efficiency and productivity, and a re- 
sulting increase in national income 
per capita. The dilemma posed by the 
welfare program is that the crushing 
tax burden destroys incentive and 
stands in the way of saving and capital 
formation, which in the long run are 
the sources of welfare. 


Possibie Effects of Devaliation 

The two principal questions after 
sterling devaluation are: Will devalua- 
tion prove an effective means to restore 
trade equilibrium between the sterling 
and dollar areas; and will it halt the 
drain on the sterling area’s gold and 
US$ reserves. The National City Bank 
of New York states the crucial issues 
as follows; (1) Can costs of production 
in Britain be prevented from rising to 
the point of cancelling out the effects 
of devaluation in cheapening the prices 
cf British goods in dollar markets? 
(2) Can the sale of British goods and 
services to the dollar area be suffi- 
ciently expanded by devaluation so that 
the greater quantity of goods and ser- 
vices exported will nct only make up 
for the decrease in their prices but 
garner enough additional dollar ex- 
change to reduce the _ sterling-dollar 
problem to manageable proportions? 

As to the first point, Sir Stafford 
warned that “we must avoid anything 
that increases the cost production.” 
As he told the British people—“If any 
of us were to take steps that tended 
to increase the cost of production, and 
so prices of our manufactures, we 
should be acting contrary to the very 
purpose for which we are making this 
change. Our sacrifices would be thrown 
away.’ The Chancellor acknowledged 
that “we shall have to pay more ster- 
ling for the same quantity of dollar 
goods.” At the same time he endea- 
vored to reassure his hearers as to the 
impact of such increases on the cost 
of living. Apart from an increase of a 
penny in the price of bread, due to 
higher cost of wheat and flour from 
North America, and represented by a 
rise in the cost of living index of near- 
ly one point, “there should not be,” 
he stated, “any noticeable increase in 
other retail prices, at least for the time 
being.” 

Despite these 
Chancellor, comments 


assurances by the 
in both labour 


ancl business circles indicate a wide- 
spread feeling that this is too opti- 
mistic an appraisal of the situation. 


While it will take some time to dis- 
elose the full effect of devaluation, al- 
ready sterling prices of numerous basic 
commodities have advanced. This in- 
cludes not only commodities imported 
from the dollar area, but also such 
sterling area products as rubber, wool, 
and non-ferrous metals, To the extent 
that higher raw material costs enter 
into the prices of British manufactures 
they tend both to impede the effort to 
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expand sales abroad and to raise home 
retail prices, already under fire from 
the trade unions, 


It is on this latter point that the 
principal anxiety is felt. While trade 
union leaders, by and large, have sup- 
ported the Government in its effort to 
restvain wage increases, they have done 
so with the understanding that the 
cost of living would be held stable. 
Even before the recent developments, 
however, the rank and file of the 
labour organisations was becoming in- 
creasingly restive, and pressure for 
higher wages was more insistent. The 
announcement, therefore, that devalua- 
tion means increase in the price of 
bread, with expectations of further in- 
creases in the cost of living to come, 
puts the policy of wage-freezing to a 
servere test. 


The second crucial question arising 
out of devaluation is whether sales to 
the dollar area can be expanded suffi- 
ciently to bring in not only the same 
number of dollars, but enough more 
to make a real gain in Britain’s foreign 
exchange position. This problem can 
be approached from two angles—one 
from that of demand. No doubt the 
30 per cent discount on sterling will 
provide a strong inducement for im- 
porters in the dollar area to expand 
purchases of many sterling area pro- 
ducts. There are, however, a nurnber 
of qualifying factors. In the first place, 
a substantial portion of the retail price 
to the American consumer is made up 
of ocean and domestic freight and 
handling charges, insurance and import 
duties, as well as the retailer’s over- 
head and profits, and hence is little if 
at all affected by devaluation. Second- 
ly, there is the question as to just how 
elastic the American demand for Bri- 


tish products will prove to be. For 
certain types of textiles and miscel- 
laneous consumer goods, devaluation 


may well bring a sharp upturn; but it 
is doubtful how much sales of British 
motor cars can be stimulated, now 
that American cars are in plentiful 
supply. For numerous raw materials 
from the sterling area, demand is less 
dependent upon prices than upon the 
state of general business and the actual 
consumption in American industries. 


Finally, as soon as devaluation was 
announced the sterling prices of many 
exportable goods were promptly mark- 
ed up, which tends to limit the re- 
duction in American prices as well as 
the extra shipments of goods needed 
to produce the same dollar return. As 
to this latter point, the British Gov- 
ernment has, in fact, encouraged ex~ 
porters to increase their sterling prices, 
where they have an assured dollar 
market, in order to bring in the maxi- 
mum amount of dollar exchange. Such 
pricing policy modifies and makes 
more selective the effects of devalua- 
tion, and indicates the unrealism of 
calculations that a 30.5 per cent de- 
valuation would require a 44 per cent 
expansion in British exports to main- 
tain the same dollar yield. 
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Establishment of the Sovereign State of Indonesia 
(By Stephen White.): 


The high hopes that were tentatively 
advanced for the Round Table Confer- 
ence of representatives of the Nether- 
lands and her Indonesian colonies have 
proved to be more than justified. When 
the delegates met in Holland Aug. 23, 
they proposed to arrange definitively 
for the transfer of sovereignty over 
the islands, and te settle all the com- 
plex problems that would attend that 
transfer of power and_ responsibility. 
They have done exactly that in an at- 
mosphere that was for the most part 
entirely cordial, and in a period that 
exceeded by only a few days the time 
limit they had set themselves. Only one 
major problem was left unsolved. The 
Indonesians want the Dutch portion of 
New Guinea to be a member of their 
new republic; the Dutch refuse to part 
with it. When the conference began 
there were fears that it would ultimate- 
ly break up on this point, and that it 
did not do so is a reflection of the de- 
sire of all parties to succeed in their 
principal task. The agreement to post- 
pone a decision on New Guinea enabled 
them to conclude arrangements for the 
transfer of sovereignty, although they 
run ‘the risk that this imperfection in 
their accomplishment may have evil 
consequences. 


Aside from the carefully worded’ 
postponement of the New Guinea ques- 
tion, the agreements that emerged from 
the conference show: a clear pattern of 
procedure. Their heart is the financial 
and economic agreement. Each party 
to the debate brought to it a thesis that 
was competely irreconcilable with the 
thesis that it opposed; nevertheless an. 
agreement was ultimately hammered 
out. The Dutch position was clear-cut. 
In Indonesian sugar fields and refin- 
eries; rubber, quinine and coconut 
plantations; oil fields and installations; 
land and sea transport—in all these and 
in dozens of other activities lies 25 per 
cent or more of all Dutch capital in- 
vestment. The Dutch wanted protec- 
tion for all this, and in their minds 
protection necessarily involved far- 
reaching measures: Dutch control over 
the Indonesian banking and currency 
systems; Dutch control over Indonesian 
trade practices; Dutch control, in fact, 
over everything and anything that 
might affect their investment. The In- 
donesians repudiated these suggestions, 
and indeed they could hardly be ex- 
pected to do otherwise. The controls 
for which the Dutch called would have 
made the phrase “Indonesian  sover- 
eignty” a mocking shadow. In the out- 
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Turning to the angle of supply, an 
equally important part of Britain’s pro- 
plem “of expanding her dollar markets 
is having the goods to sell. Most Bri- 
tish factories are already producing to 
the capacity allowed by raw material 
supplies and the availability of labour. 
Unless productivity can be substantial- 
ly increased, the question comes down 
to how much of a flow of British goods 
might be diverted to dollar markets 
from other areas. Actually, during the 
past two years, a large portion of Bri- 
{ain’s exports have reflected releases 
from Britain’s huge sterling liabilities 
built up during and after the war 
and owing mostly to soft currency 
countries. Though this process had the 
effect of pre-empting British goods and 
productive resources for exports for 
which the country received no goods in 
return, the individual British exporter 
had no reason‘to be dissatisfied with 
this business which was yielding him 
good profit with a minimum of sales 
competition. The devaluation of ster- 
ling will increase the incentive for 
British merchants to seek sales in the 
dollar area. 

All these complexities and uncer- 
tainties only demonstrate that devalua- 
tion provides no panacea for the diffi- 
culties such as those from which Bri- 
tain has been suffering. Devaluation, 
alone and unassisted, cannot restore 
sterling convertibility or end Britain’s 
dollar shortage. It goes far to rectify, 
for the time being at least, and by one 
stroke of the pen as it were, the dis- 
parity between costs and prices which 
has impeded the sale of British pro- 
ducts in dollar markets and encour- 


aged British purchases in America. It 
has halted the pressure upon sterling 
resulting from selling by holders who 
feared its depreciation and from leak- 
ages of dollar earnings into outside 
markets. With devaluation there is 
again a vigorous demand for sterling 
for current purchases, for making up 
deferred commitments, and for re- 
plenishing depleted balances. 

Whether devaluation proves to be 
mereiy a palliative or a road toa 
genuine cure, comes back to the fun- 
damental question as to whether the 
short-run gains that have been 
achieved can be consolidated by real 
progress in reducing costs and _ in- 
creasing the productivity of the Bri- 
tish economy. For without such pro- 
gress no mere marking down of cur- 
rency values can over the long run 
enable Britain to sell in the world mar- 
kets enough goods and services to pay 
for those which she herself requires. 
This problem of reducing costs and in- 
creasing production is compounded of 
many elements. It includes not only 
wage rates, but also such matters as 
iqurther modernisation of industrial 
equipment, lessening of restrictive 
practices on the part of labour or in- 
dustry, control over money and credit, 
relief from confiscatory taxation, and 
in general the development of an 
economic climate that stimulates enter- 
prise and induces capital investment. 
Private capital, which exchange con- 
trols have especially sought to keep in 
and notably succeeded in driving out, 
is perhaps the greatest potential force 
which could make for a basic turn in 
the British economic position. 
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come, it was the Indonesians who were 
clearly the victors. The agreement 
recognizes in principle the right of the 
Dutch to a large measure of protection. 
It pledges the Indonesians to see that 
such protection is given the Dutch. But 
it is the Indonesians who will do the 
protecting, not the Dutch. They con- 
trol their own currency, although they 
are pledged to consult with the Dutch 
in matters involving both countries. 
Their currency it not to be that of the 
Netherlands, although here again they 
are pledged to consult. They have 
granted the Dutch most-favoured- 
nation treatment economically, and they 
recognize the pre-eminence of Dutch 
interests in Indonesia and the wisdom 


of heeding the consequences of that 
pre-eminence. 
But where the Indonesians have 


committed themselves to pledges, the 
Dutch have committed themselves to 
direct activity: they will withdraw 
physically from Indonesia. Their troops 
are en route home already, and once 
out of Indonesia, as they well know, 
they can never hope to return—to at- 
tempt to do so would involve them in 
war not only with the Indonesians but 
perhaps with all Southeast Asia headed 
by India. The Indonesians are alone 
responsible for the implementation of 
their pledges, and it is a heavy respon- 
sibility that they have assumed. They 
inherit a country devastated by revolu- 
tion, and they must put it in working 
order. They have committed them- 
selves to the arduous task of adminis- 
tering a country in which only the 
smallest fraction of the people have 
administrative experience, and yet 
without a sound administration their 
pledges to the Dutch are meaningless. 

They must keep their country intact 
and at peace, and this may prove the 
most difficult task of all. There is a 
native Communist movement in Indo- 
nesia of which the size and force are 
unknown. There is danger of Com- 
munist pressure from the large and 
influential group of Chinese, who are 
responsive—as are all Chinese in the 
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Pacific—to political currents in the 
homeland. There are finally the dan- 
gers of armed dissent within the na- 
tionalist movement itself, almost in- 
evitable in a country where the tradi- 
tion of the peaceful transfer of power 
does not exist, and where the loyal 
opposition is always tempted to speed 
by gunfire its accession to control. And 
not least of all, they must demonstrate 
good will. A pledge to consult, or even 
consultation itself is meaningless unless 
the spirit exists to direct the consulta- 
tion toward a fair and constructive 
agreement. There is little reason at 
present to distrust the Indonesian gov- 
ernment; on the basis of its showing to 
date there is every reason to trust it. 
But the attitude of a government, and 
the government itself, are subject to 
change, and only time can reveal the 
direction that events are likely to take. 

It is in this connection that the New 
Guinea problem carries the seeds of 
serious trouble. Each party can offer 
excellent reasons for wishing to have 
control of the large, undeveloped col- 
ony. The Indonesians are impelled, as 
they have been impelled in most of 
their actions, by an intense nationalism 
which wishes the Dutch colonial pos- 
session in the Pacific to be transferred 
in toto to native hands. The Dutch 
have several reasons for wanting New 
Guinea: they wish to maintain one last 
outlet in the Pacific for their energies 
and capital; they shrink from the psy- 
chological effect of the entire loss of 
empire in the Pacific and their relega- 
tion to the role of a tiny, crowded 
European country. They make much 
also of the 200,000 men and women in 
Indonesia of mixed Dutch and native 
ancestry. These people, legally Dutch, 
could be made neither comfortable nor 
happy in Holland, and many of them 
may dislike remaining in Indonesia un- 
der native rule. New Guinea might 
constitute a homeland for them. 

In this matter, for perhaps the only 
time, the Dutch were backed by the 
United States and Australia—the form- 
er because it wished to retain New 
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Guinea bases in Western hands; the 
latter because as co-administrators of 
the island they have no wish to en- 
courage a nationalist movement in New 
Guinea however much they may favour 
it elsewhere. Consequently the United 
Nations Commission on _ Indonesia, 
whose members are a_ Belgian, an 
Australian and an American, presented 
a compromise that would put off the 
New Guinea question for discussion 
during the year after Indonesia as- 
sumes its own sovereignty. This com- 
promise the Indonesians considered, 
with reason, as little short +f outright 
defeat. And the Indonesians warn that 
it threatens the entire agreement with 
destruction. The Inter-Indonesian de- 
bate on the compromise split the de- 
legation, and the split is likely to carry 
back to Indonesia, where it may threa- 
ten the very stability that is so neces- 
sary to the protection the Dutch seek 
in the islands. Further, the union 
agreement calls for a conference of 
ministers of the two countries twice 
each year, and it is these conferences 
that will determine whether the union 
is a meaningless collection of pious 
phrases or the basis of a great and 
fruitful association. Yet the first item 
on the ministerial agenda will be the 
New Guinea question, and the heated 
discussion that is certain to following 
will hardly make for an amiable com- 
mencement, 


It is unfortunate that this will have 
to come about. The Dutch delegates 
were not aware of the risk, but they 
had already conceded to the Indone- 
sians so much that further yielding 
might well have endangered Dutch 
ratification, Perhaps when the subject 
comes up again, after ratification, the 
Dutch will have a formula that wili 
satisfy the Indonesians. It may well 
take the form of a voluntary mandate 
for New Guinea under the U.N., with 
sovereignty (and the option of joining 
Indonesia) in the measurable future. 

It might appear that the Dutch are 
engaged in a great act of faith in sign- 
ing the Hague agreement. There is, of 
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TRADE OF HONGKONG 
HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FORTHE FIRST TEN MONTHS 
OF 1947, 1948 AND 1949 
t (in thousands of Hongkong dollars) 
—— 1947 —-- —— 1948 —— —— 1949 —— 
Month Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Export Export 
excess excess excess excess excess excess 
‘an (a ‘oO 
Jan. 105, } 140,755 113,316 27,439 24.21 | 159,336 171,811 12,475 7.83 
n 195.406 102,591 2,815 2.74 | Bere; 
excess excess 
‘0 

Febsbaace | Sake 82,557 70.993 11,564 16.29] 131,243 92,286 38,957 41.13] 161,595 135,454 26,141 19.30 
March ee 113,104 95,795 17,209 18.07} 170,562 115,037 55,525 48.27 | 221,714 177,073 44,641 25.21 
NSA ee 103.545 89,635 13,910 15.52] 188,888 138,312 50,57$ 36.56] 160,449 114,826 45,623 39.73 
May: rnastan 124,015 99,905 24,11C 24.13] 176,735 133,028 43,707 22.85] 320,532 219,287 101,245 46.17 
JUN eaeienee eee 130,474 100,427 30,002 29.85] 173,787 106,118 67,669 63.77] 208,180 164,069 44,111 26.89 
TALLY eects aR 142,562 102,840 39,722 38.63] 167,050 135,887 31,163 22.92; 191,355 194,991 Export Export 
| excess excess 
3,636 1.90 
Auguston FG 119,794 72,3877 47,417 65.51; 153,531 123,696 29,835 24.12] 229,281 195,192 Import Import 
excess excess 
34.089 17.46 
September ..... 133,133 118,244 12,880 12.59] 130,150 148,291 Export Export| 267,027 224,947 42,180, 18.76 

excess excess 

18,141 13.94 
October ...... 150,552 115,019 35,533 30.89| 193,814 150,233 Import Import] 277,407 205,901 71,506 34.73 

excess excess 

43,581 29.01 
First Ten Months 1,205,142 966,871 238,271  24.64| 1,625,517 1,256,206 369,311 29.37] 2,194,545 1,803,418 391,127 21.68 
Monthly Averages 120,514 96,687 23,827 24.64) 162,551 125,620 36,931  29.37| 219,454 180,341 39,112 21.68 
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TRADE COMPARISONS 


For the first ten months of 1949 the 
Colony’s total trade in terms of sterling 
amounted to £249.8 million, an ad- 
vance of 84.1% over the corresponding 
period of 1947, and of 38.7% over Jan./ 
Oct. 1948. 

Trade figures, in millions of sterling, 
for the first ten months of 1947—1949:— 


1949 1948 1947 

EMRDONES) ayant «om 137.1 101.6 75.3 
Exports 5... s.yostau 112.7 78.5 60.4 
Potaletnwsn nae 249.8 180.1 135.7 


Hongkonig’s trade in October this year 
greatly exceeded in terms of value and 


tonnage the trade in the preceding two 
years. Against Sept. 1949, the October 


figures represent an improvement of 
3.89% in imports, and a decline of 
8.46% in exports. October imports 


were the second highest in the Colony’s 
history while exports were the third 
highest. 

Increases in October 1949 over the 
same month of 1947 and 1948:— 


Imports Exports 
October 194% eases 84,26 79.01 
Os TOSS ios... ware. 43.13 37.05 


Hongkong’s imports and exports for 
the first ten months of this year greatly 


The monthly averages for the years 1947 and 1948 were as follows: 1247: Imports $129,161; Exports $101,402. 
Imports $173,128; Exports $131,895. 


exceeded in terms of value and ton- 
nage the imports and exports of the 
two preceding years, viz.:— 


Imports Exports 
Jan./Oct. 1949 increase over 
4 F048 Se an Saisie 35.01 43.56 
” YOST Se wee eee 82.10 86.52 


The import excess this year (first ten 
months) has been relatively smaller 
than in the preceding years, viz. 12% 
less than in 1947 and 26% less than in 
1948; however, in terms of HK$ mil- 
lions, the import excess in 1949 was 
larger by $21.8 and $152.8 than in 
respectively Jan./Oct. 1948 and 1947. 


Hongkong’s Trade for October 1949 


Hongkong’s total trade for October, 
which amounted to $483,308,666 — an 
increase of 40.41% as compared with 
$344,046,988 for October 1948 and of 


course, another aspect of this that 
quickly anpeals to the cynic. The Dutch 
are risking much on the good inten- 
tions of the Indonesians, it is true, but 
events in {Indonesia have shown clearly 
that failure to do so might very well 
leave the Dutch with little left to risk. 
But even to grant the truth of this does 
not alter the fact that the Dutch have 
acted creditably. They have been bold 
enough to decide that their best inter- 
ests will be served, in the long run a: 
least, by yielding to the irresistible 
progress of Asiatic nationalism. It 
would have been easier for the Dutch, 
and far more popular at home, to have 
continued with the “police actions” in 
Indonesia, even though they were set- 
tling nothing and were incurring the 
hostility of Holland’s Western allies. 


21.68% over September 1949 $397,176,- 
984, — was chiefly noticeable for in- 
creased imports which came to a 
declared value of $277,407,418, or 
43.13% above the October figure of 
$193,813,990 and 3.89% above Septem- 
ber $267,026,963. Exports amounting 
to $205,901,248, though showing a rise 
of 37% over October last year $150,- 
232,998, fell by 8.42% when compared 
with September $224,847,623. Over the 
ten months ending October the total 
trade came to $3,997,962,731 an increase 
ot 38.7% over the same period last 
year which amounted to $2,881,723,539. 
Trade with Countries 


Total trade with the United Kingdom 
ernounted to $46.2 million during Octo- 
ber as against $42.49 million for the 
previous October and $44.7 million for 
September; trade for the ten months 
came to $422 m. compared with $279 
m. last year, an increase of over 51%. 
valued at $34.8 m. showed a slight fall 
of $738,762 against the previous Octo- 
ber $35.5 m. but a gain of $1.2 m. 


against September $33.6 m., whereas 
exports from Hongkong of $11.4 m. 
rose by $4.5 m. against October 1948 
$6.9 m. and by $304,000 against Sep- 
tember $11.1 m. 

Trade with the British Empire, ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom, totalled 
$87 million in October compared with 
$60.6 m. in the previous October and 
$87.9 m. in September; for the ten 
months in 1949 and 1948 the figures 
respectively were $634.4 m. and $490.2 
m. a gain of 29.4%. 

As far as China was concerned dur- 
ing October, total trade amounted to 
$121 m. compared with $64.1 m. in 
October 1948 and $123.86 m. in Septem- 
ber; imports amounting to $68.8 m. and 
exports to $52.2 m. (October 1948 $41.1 
m. & $22.9 m. September $50.8 m. & $73 
m.); for the ten months of 1949 and 
1948 the totals were $789.5 m. and 
$525.8 m. an increase of 87.6% for 1949. 

Imports from North China $39.8 m. 
showed increases compared with Octo- 
ber 1948 $13.56 m. and September 


1949 


$16.59 m., but exports $27.69 m. though 
showing a rise against last year $11.46 
m. were lower compared with Septem- 
ber $30.2 m. Both imports $6.9 m. 
from Central China and exports $14.4 
m. were higher than those for 1948, 
$.98 m. and $4.1 m., but lower than 
those for September $8.4 m. & $18.18 
m. On the other hand South China 
imports $22 m. were lower than both 
1948 $22.6 m. and September $25.8 m. 
whereas exports $10 m. were higher 
than last year $7.29 m. but lower than 
September $24.6 m. 

Macao, which for all practical pur- 
poses has to be classed with South 
China, showed a fall in imports into 
Hongkong $4.9 m. against October 1948 
$7.76 m. although a slight rise of $86,189 
against those for September $4.86 m.; 

exports, however, the bulk of which 
were intended for China, showed a 
large increase against last year amount- 
ing to $29.75 m. compared with $15.2 
m. For the ten months ending October 
imports came to $65.55 m. .as against 
last year’s figure of $67.88 m. and ex- 
ports to $204 m. as compared $105 m. 
an increase of 94.2%. 

Trade with Japan, following the de- 
valuation of sterling, showed drops in 
both imports $2.8 m. and exports $3.1 
m. compared with October 1948 $4.1 m. 
& $6.5 m. and also with September $6 
m. & $5.9 m. Over the ten months 
imports from Japan amounted to $72.89 
m. and exports to $56.59 m., as against 
$60.77 m. and $39.9 m. for 1948. 

Both imports from and exports to 
South Korea $2.85 m. and $7.4 m. were 
lower than those for October 1948 $4.2 
m. & $7.9 m. and than those for Sep- 
tember $38 m. & $7.75 m. While 
North Korean imports $4.3 m. were 
lower than those for September $8.85 
m., exports $4.35 m. showed an increase 
Over those for September $2 m. (none 
in October 1948). 

Total trade with the U.S.A. foz> 
October which amounted to $89 m. 
showed an increase of 78% against the 
same period in 1948 which came to $59 

.m. and of 6.6% over the September 
figure of $74 m.; imports $54.87 m. rose 
by 69% against October 1948 $32 m. 
but by only 5% against September 
$51.28 m., while exports $34.4 m. show- 
ed an increase of 95% against last 
October $17.6 m. and of 49.4% com- 
pared with ‘September $23 m. Trade 
for the ten months ending October 
amounted to $645.3 m. an increase of 
44.2% against the 1948 figure of $447.46 
m.; imports for the ten months totalled 
$457.66 m. against the 1948 figure of 
$317.9 m. a rise of 43.9%, and exports 
came to $187.68 m. or an increase of 
44.9% against last year’s $129.5 m. 

In importance of trade for the ten 
months ending October this year China 
led with a total of $789.5 million or 
19.7% of Hongkong’s total trade, or 
with the addition of Macao 26.4%, the 
U.S.A. came second with $645.3 m. 

(16.1%), the United Kingdom third 
with $442 m. (10.5%), Malaya (Br.) 
fourth with $280.5 m. (7%), Macao 
fifth with $269.6 m. (6.7%), Siam sixth 
with $192.97 m. (4.8%), Korea N. & S. 
seventh with $180.9 m. (4.5%), Japan 
eighth with $129.5 m. (3.2%). 
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Hongkong’s Trade in October and for the first 
F Ten Months of 1949 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during October amounted to a 
deciared value of $277,407,418 as compared with $193,813,990 in October, 1948. 
The figures include Government sponsored cargoes. Exports of merchandise 
totalled a declared value of $205,901,248 as compared with $150,232,998 in 
October, 1948. 

Imports during the first ten months of 1949 amounted to a declared 
value of $2,194,544,889 as compared with $1,625,517,742 in the first ten months 
ot 1948. Exports totalled $1,803,417,842 as compared with $1,256,205,797. 

TRADE IN OCTOBER 
Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 


Countries October October October October 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
$ $ : dae $ 

United Kingdom ........ 35,559,525 34,820,763 6,938,900 11,443,996 
Australigi Mee occ ecces 6,522,226 6,384,410 2,579,232 3,362,398 
Canada.” Wa:c.sie.de somone: 4,773,416 2,688,630 856,310 932,319 
Ceylon | Fics oases 97,417 53,793 1,063,024 156,385 
Bast “Africa. coe. «cack 241,676 435,116 992,294 656,133 
Mydia™  s:cis.cis sfaaee oe sa eae 7,714,813 16,367,974 5,194,876 2,509,049 
Malaya.” cau trae ees far 6,736,135 14,315,778 16,742,043 20,850,238 
New. Zealand © forcrcge: 32,023 365,117 149,689 194,152 
Worth Borneo” \oncegie 708,557 644,035 735,023 838,738 
South Africa’ ii.i.0-m 630,580 2,881,971 490,652 391,427 
West Africa: “sf snus. — 1,553 450,150 477,684 
West Thdies® <sicccmcccme 6,500 — 734,464 544,464 
Br, Empire Other ..... 2,057,564 11,250,323 1,161,129 777,646 
Belgium ap sce eurs ccs 1,461,990 1,929,664 857,291 355,461 
Burmaly-. cease ecce tees 1,465,774 69,217 663,927 1,339,678 
China, North fice... 13,564,146 39,863,140 11,468,980 27,690,115 
e. Middlel “iicine aces 1,981,105 6,917,924 4,157,181 14,454,273 
se OUT eee ee sorccce ae 22,639,716 22,095,107 7,290,108 10,067,095 
Cuba. # iii bisa opis eerste — 6,564 180,289 163,068 
Central “Americal ic... ose 30,836 265,467 450,560 458,888 
Denmark. .csee cesses 6,587 273,243 206,087 429,644 
AGS Y DE vee wicks sie ors aarensroue 11,218 50,599 328,214 210,055 
PTANCO  .ocis crore seas cae tees 2,593,299 1,706,998 988,946 1,109,863 
Pr. Indochinal 225 icc. cts01 2,049,081 976,458 1,048,910 1,351,188 
Germariymern tens cron 481,087 1,538,611 33,800 347,324 
Hol and’s oy escm oct ate 3,198,441 4,489,773 1,063,468 2,451,059 
FEAL Y = arctic insccastev ere trots 1,395,356 3,310,242 2,944,641 410,080 
CIEVOE Sei amorctettsraots cnn eats 4,150,681 2,822,481 6,518,232 3,120,397 
SOLER SOUTH eieie gieicie sare 4,242,272 2,857,269 7,944,667 7,422,205 
sy UNOrth "Sic iern sens —_— 4,317,625 — 4,356,232 
Maca ore rn tiie acres aes 7,760,612 4,945,363 15,230,976 29,749,924 
Norway’ "shocks cnet 1,737,627 1,866,946 675,840 319,735 
Neth. East Indies ........ 7,371,041 5,763,009 5,264,776 4,185,818 
Philippinesaeetn castro. 1,090,316 786,988 12,317,875 7,756,051 
Porhugaly seas scree oer 109,030 66,785 17,784 7,500 
Slant sre seems e oe eevee 4,976,656 6,658,344 9,314,392 7,748,486 
South America® ...c3..00.. — 39,500 972,635 339,326 
Sweden’ 5 semen cares 2,284,373 1,173,756 470,339 201,125 
Switzerland hei. ons. 5,637,294 5,517,128 85,781 501,253 

SDAIN Mec escerces eee 63,348 50,110 154,190 — 
OR SU LAS mmetstrcsictetccnrets s/s 32,445,699 54,875,622 17,645,647 34,412,828 

AUStrig Te ertasn carer es 253,148 426,264 15,335 _ 
lObaly room aOSI aio moe : — — — 29,276 

Gzechoslovakiawy 4...) 626,053 600,541 _ — 
WlMasawe meets scretesecces — — 234,540 40,783 

Finland’? Witte sersice iets or 1,167,114 244,244 31,667 — 
Greece eos. 2h corr eee 4,448 — 330 2,760 

leQhED A Comedia nosiae — 27,311 — — 
Trane ctmcie s cis create — 4,233,322 46,590 44,689 
Trage “catsne ee se hae watts — —_ 1,693,870 22,178 
Oman Ware sees eps oes —_ 3,770 606,886 76,743 

Olan racnmiendspsisteree rte 186,696 381,710 = = 
PorteEbast Atricay ine. .cs — —— 80,772 191,088 
Pakistan Writes oe nesses — 3,898,401 — 749,367 
Syriaw ote ciatels<) etre — — 65,106 74,428 
Murkey Muytecenieslaene cee eres _— —- 430,968 8,592 
Othersmecitecceleasieerteeeye 747,794 2,148,459 643,617 568,044 
TODATGE® 154 fae ere 193,813,990 277,407,418 150,232,998 205,901,248 
Totaler, Emp. acc 65,080,432 90,209,463 38,087,781 43,134,629 
Total Foreign ..... 128,733,558 187,197,955 112,145,217 162,766,619 
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The British Empire as a whole but HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR JANUARY TO OCTOBER 


excluding the United Kingdom ac- 


counted for 15.8% of Hongkong’s trade Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 


or $634.46 m. 
Commodities ‘ IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
; : 3 i 10 months 1st 10 months 
The main imports into Hongkong Countries 1st 10 ane 1st 10 Se 1st Lei Ls 
during October were textile materials 
which amounted to $29.6 million and 2 eS ee 
lubricants and related products which 
were valued at $25.9 m. The chief $ $ $ $ 
exports were miscellaneous crude or 
pao prepared products which total- United Kingdom Rein 217,567,893 303,256,473 61,575,978 118,741,377 
led $21.4 m. and vegetable oils which Acustralinomsieir cs cles 47,147,155 51,107,240 14,929,319 29,990,993 
amounted to $17 m. Canada 0s dade varcisters = 27,564,784 41,838,104 6,148,446 13,630,686 
Ceylon aiasdecteastes ee 1,053,826 Sea et Pea Petty 
A referen iti East Africa .........-- 1,521,181 075, 136, 433, 
with in Tenetone’ oa ape acre Tiina’ “See 37,431,842 55,179,593 24,572,546 34,070,064 
with September shows that in imports Malaya. (5: s5ees eeees 70,959,393 78,507,925 172,575,742 202,007,200 
the principal gains were in: dairy pro- New Zealand ......... 341,006 1,342,557 1,211,861 2,275,903 
ducts which amounted to $6 m. as North Borneo ......--- 8,259,322 9,790,490 5,637,742 7,334,498 
compared with $4.98 m. in September, South Africa ...-.-++-- 8,196,963 17,747,612 5,769,833 13,165,898 
cereals which came to $3.8 m. (Sep- West Africa mie Reisiokn's 525 43,159 2,952,653 5,737,537 
tember $1.8 m.), vegetable oils & fats West Indies .......-+-- 14,261 71,995 8,841,893 4,356,266 
$18.5 m. $7.16 m.), chemicals $15.66 Br, Empire, Other .... 22,243,929 34,353,443 9,281,174 —- 9,039,133 
m. ($13.9 m.), yarns & threads $12.4 Belgium fee 31,151,515 13,750,592 7,564,167 5,979,833 
m. ($6 m.), textile fabrics & small Burma —-- esse eee teers 31,012,520 17,805,337 9,597,831 15,805,785 
wares $29.6 m. ($20.9 m.), made-up China, North ....---+-+- 84,897,112 179,949,867 75,118,568 168,496,064 
articles. of textile materials other than » Middle’ o... cic. 34,118,681 43,745,138 48,715,255 91,107,695 
clothing $12.4 m. ($6.2 m.), products ua SOUT. 22 ee sect 199,061,292 285,987,508 83,912,043 111,334,590 
for heating & lighting $25.89 m. ($22.1 Cuba fi aemes seyeeee eens 71,470 51,062 1,347,752 1,015,177 
m.), iron & steel $8.7 m. ($5.1 m.); the Central America ........ 908,070 1,388,598 2,941,130 3,409,209 
chief loses were in: manufactured pro- Denmark “Siosteens soa 1,840,214 2,674,586 850,492 3,167,150 
ducts of cereals $5.78 m. ($10 m.), Reypts ice eeeee th bonae 5,807,519 2,449,945 3,546,456 3,239,121 
fishery products $6.6 m. ($9.9 m.), to- PEYANCE chy cee suns stehersiene 16,504,209 27,831,126 8,213,421 10,301,871 
bacco $5.3 m. ($7.8 m.), textile mate- Fr. Indochina .........-. 21,431,434 17,443,504 16,490,083 17,606,079 
rials raw or simply prepared $5.97 m. Germany) “Fresssseaede cc 3,450,390 5,894,866 3,580,684 14,241,389 
($11.7 m.), precious metals & stones Holland) Pies oe fee on 16,450,844 33,137,038 5,319,818 9,999,949 
$2.4 m. ($7.27 m.), ores $470,840 ($3.35 Italy see ee cece eee ee ees 30,374,890 16,689,927 6,142,370 7,073,895 
m.), and non-ferrous base metals $3.78 Japan seas eeeeveseseee 60,774,533 72,892,133 39,943,640 56,593,238 
m. ($7.7 m.). In exports during Octo- Korea, ee Arti crn 24,657,520 ee ae ang ree 
er the main in i ” TU + 96 8. vinnie — 988, , 057, 
iting ere ay" yah baie oy Mfkcao - ate beoeeceter ee. 67,879,008 65,552,955 105,074'849 204,050,984 
2 ¢ 39 m. ($846,212), iINGrwayile seit: accion 18,298,736 16,079,686 2,722,385 4,405,052 
vegetable oils $17 m. ($12.7 m.), dyeing Neth, East Indies ....... 32,156,907 27,678,518 58,755,057 49,855,442 
substances $6.79 m. ($4.8 m.), machin- Philippines wince. coc. 7,543,849 13,459,135 115,194,434 18,637,271 
ery $2.85 m. ($1.6 m.), and miscellane- Portugal og. sty. omaaaes 673,554 ‘1,108,868 40,364 98,157 
ous crude or simply prepared products Slant sass tees nee e eens 87,099,778 85,489,654 116,216,317 107,479,727 
$21.4 m. ($15 m.). Imports of gold & South America ........ 1,539,637 3,744,496 5,013,624 3,980,756 
specie in October were valued at $2.68 ra baa! BOR oc cae 26,385,516 17,969,993 2,505,793 3,155,876 
m, compared with $89.4 m. in Septem- 7 dy oad Fete Wi Saitrmciniod © ope 30,995,034 44,332,877 8,076,193 1,414,566 
i ‘ WALT oe cce meters ees ee tiene 1,273,171 479,249 310,267 190,487 
ber and $321,000 in October 1948, while ims A 3 
é a. a) is teeta Sane ota oe 317,941,644 457,659,436 129,520,350 187,684,573 
exports totalled $37.28 m. against $12.9 UuS7iS> Roses bette es 431,680 1,843,317 11,958,614 1,898,628 
m, and $1.27 m. Rusia Yor oe 1,118,026 3,552,511 "174,627 "17,660 
; Dive go a et ee = = se 147,157 
Comparing the ten months ending @zechoslovakia. is... 4,786,109 6,556,883 — 1815 
October with the same period in 1948, HU Hasa Dieiisieg sores esi — _ 2,547,673 1,715,531 
the following increases are most notice- Finland ....-+.-.e+ee00s 4,016,849 2,380,339 237,101 57,626 
able: dairy products $52.99 m. ($27.4 Greece ........++.008.. 33,856 42,924 138,681 238,770 
m.), manufactured products of cereals Hungary esses eee ee eee 33,735 550,734 a iat 
$53.5 m. ($29.3 m.), feeding stuffs for EIR Eee «chi 5,312,432 4,779,248 356,896 401,890 
animals $23.3 m. ($888,870), oils & fats Oman .......-...-.. 0. oa oe 6,782,361 1,792,701 
$105.5 m ($8137 'm.), chemichls $108.9!) polara “72.0 07777012 0517" "epogeg) Page| Ge gee 
m. ($78.77 m.), textile materials raw Port. .East Afriea..ccun 213,705 65,654 1.451.346 2.628.211 
er simply prepared $71.9 m. ($37.6 m.), Pakistan pacwoncwaanone: = 21,443,937 Le 077. 

i : ‘ 443, 50,077,408 
textile fabrics & small wares $181.8 m. SyTid vee eee eee ee ees — — 813,612 766.069 
($138.9 m.), made-up articles of textile Turkey ......0+eeeeeeee = 1,924,316 2,191,651 1,300,738 
materials other than clothing $42.55 m. Others ..see eee e cesses 12,126,831 21,169,210 5,747,563 11,156,900 


($18.56 m.), precious metals & stones 
$32.89 m. ($5.4 m.), machinery $55.98 
m. ($42.88 m.), electrical machinery TOTPAT CS Aenncne at os 1,625,517,742 2,194,544,889 1,256,205,797 1,803,417,842 
$47.6 m. ($22.6 m.), miscellaneous crude 
products $112.5 m. ($39 m.) and manu- 


a 


factured articles n.e.s. $117.99 m. ($82.48 Total Br. Emp. ... 442,302,080 596,867,689 327,104,167 459,594,732 
m.); the largest falls were in imports a em ee I ee oe ee, 
of cereals $60 m. ($98 m.) and yarns . 

& thread $78.2 m. ($99 m,). In exports Total Foreign .... 1,183,215,662 1,597,677,200 929,101,630 1,343,823,110 


the principal increases were in: manu- 


1949 


factured products of cereals $40.5 m. 
($13.89 m.), vegetable oils $132.37 m. 
($101.77 m.), chemicals $73.2 m. ($44.5 
m.), paper $53 m. ($76.7 m.), textile 
materials raw or _ simply _prepar- 
ed $70.5 m. ($42.66 m.), yarns & 
thread $107 m. ($42 m.), clothing & 
underwear $69 m. ($43 m.), non-ferrous 
base metals $45.65 m. ($25.65 m.), 
manufactures of base metals $99.5 m. 
($64.2 m.), miscellaneous crude pro- 
ducts $129.85 m. ($60.66 m.), and 
manufactured articles n.e.s. $92.4 m. 
($68.76 m.). Silver imports during the 
ten months were valued at $141.6 m. 
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Milk Production in Hongkong 

During October the Colony’s dairies 
produced 73,154 gallons of fluid milk 
which is a great further rise in pro- 
duction against the three-quarters’ 
average of this year of 59,779 gals. per 
month. Monthly averages for 1948 were 
resp. 32,544 gals. and 42,987 gals. 


Cement Production in Hongkong 


During October the Colony’s cement 
plant produced 10,240 metric tons which 
quantity constitutes a record. The 
monthly averages for the first 9 months 
of this year, and the years 1948 and 


Hongkong Abatoir 

Animals slaughtered in public 
abatoirs during October totalled 49,624 
(of which 43,894 swine, 5225 cattle, 
505 sheep). The monthly averages for 
the first 9 months of this year, 1947 
and 1948 were resp. 48,946 animals, 
41,249 and 49,272. 


Hongkong Fish Markets 

During October this year the tonnage 
of fish marketed amounted to 3743 
against 2973 and 2140 in the same 
months of 1948 and 1947 respectively. 
Salt fish accounts for the largest per- 


($522,031) and exports at $140 m. ($21.2 1947 were resp. 4200 tons, 4435 tons centage of the total followed by salt 
‘m.). and 2852 tons. water fish and fresh water fish. 
Hongkong Imports and Exports of Air Freight EXPORTS 
August September, 
IMPORTS Countries 1949 1949. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
+ August, September, Kilos $ Kilos $ 
Countries 1949 1949 United Kingdom 36 34,322 1 150 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Arstraliges L..aesicn 459 29,085 87 14,364 
Canada ws «at acc ceee 8 5,196 116 10,334 
Ceyloniens ic Soyer. 200 2,928 — _— 
Kilos $ Kilos $ Bast Africa G5 4....1 « = — — —_— 
TIA Ss WOW sano tee cuxisne 5,988 315,590 6,945 303,718 
United Kingdom 1,581 268,965 1,443 1,314,409 Malaya ...........- 1,388 1,273,102 1,975 1,775,821 
Australia Pic)... 8 «omen 7 160 5 974 New Zealand ...... = — — — 
Canadas. « .is.- eter 187 122,918 323 295,649 North Borneo ...... = = = = 
Ceylon ...........- — = = = South Africa ....... — — _ — 
Bast -Atricay 6. mie. 1 121 — — West Africa ........ 6 260 =» = 
India. Soe sisi: Wewiem 21 40,042 17 26,572 West Indies ........ — <= 90 5,000 
LE ES Ce es oe A enies 165 15,409 394 53,455 British Common- 
New Zealand ...... —_ —_— _— =a wealth of Nations, 
South Africa ...... 122 §43,173 85 600,000 Other® = Fears. 32 4,420 15 3,588 
West Africa ........ —_— — = = Belgium ~Gee cin. ae 19 8,040 2 820 
West Indies ........ — = == = Burma, sae seed -<0 3,237 134,142 21,690 250,749 
British Common- Central America ... = = 17 2,218 
wealth of Nations, China, North ....... 170,165 19,351,246 42,192 2,611,937 
Other ® er. ama — — — — » Middle : 40,144 5,466,970 10,996 1,335,658 
Bohr ledapegduce — — 93 359,724 se ROOUt Sacroamis 319,640 43,493,703 83,129 8,892,017 
BurTMAe cece © uc 010% — — — — Cuba Gc rarescccscies 69 9,369 37 4,000 
Central America ... —_— — — _ Czechoslovakia ..... _— —_ _ _ 
China, North . 5... 63,080 1,524,616 76,074 1,305,381 Egypt® tay. oct 3 49 1,368 56 1,314 
~ Middle} <.:.... 5} 5,000 12 1,303 Bing oy. ete cenctrers — — 1 1,680 
ef  SSOUt I cas 285,397 1,434,070 2,182 23,500 Denmarle owen. «oer 38 5,450 — — 
(COC: eine snl arr: — — — — Erane@ ecniuce ewer 56 2,550 11 260 
Czechoslovakia ..... 5 2,238 33 7,328 French Indo-China .. 204 4,878 353 17,448 
Lag 0 ee Seer — = — — Germany oc secsiros 15 1,545 — — 
Denmark says sis css ot 1 100 — — Greece) angela mre alate — — — — 
TANCES. Sic eapeies «Wile. orahe 56 16,758 235 1,041,451 Holland yn <afecscinue 2 16,000 1 24,440 
French Indo-China .. 35 2,730 42 100 | Fete odo necro cp —_— — — — 
Germany ssn. « «1 304 107,602 853 91,775 Iraq’ Stach. saicaies aa — =e) — er 
STCOCES sik nceleraineas — = — — Ttaly eiateavec tia sess 12 750 g 100 
Prolland meric. oi moles — —_ 67 9,677 DADA Ee ae steiner srere 573 38,387 442 30,123 | 
Hungary 2 sad. iss «4 = — D 214 Korea (South) ..... 371 27,500 3 3,160 
italy mete scene tts ot 201 39,090 81 18,090 Norway .......52.- 2 140 —_ — 
JawANG Wierd. bis: ote 1,324 19,299 76 1,050 Netherlands E. Indies 18 7,446 — o= 
Netherlands E. Indies — os — = Pakistan .........- 2,659 96,500 — oe 
INOFWay® cr tie oene 5 250 37 12,474 Philippines? sent. 662 10,770 —:1,768 11,648 
Pakcistan! walacin. sess — — — — Portugal .......... — — — — 
Philippines. <....\.. 6,394 334,388 1,164 18,284 Siamy uarssticw ssenens 2,710 139,053 2,158 188,996 
2 ET ie: Pea gee ‘5,436 137,232 4,303 119,827 South America ..... 34 653 54 4,700 
South America ..... — — = = Sweden ............ 9 250 =: = 
Spaitie fakes ss = as = = Switzerland ........ 35 8,028 21 7,429 
Sweden’? © o.. nics suatees 260 84,253 150 48,607 SVT Mote, intdyect ete arerars _— — 8 920 
Switzerland 2.5. 2... 3,791 3,287,456 6,316 4,802,772 Turkey ........--- = == —_ — 
US Ae He eo as 12,938 8,436,088 10,797 8,199,625 USA. ..........-- 1,467 429,758 3,291 1,297,045 
All other countries .. =e a piety — All other countries 4 930 10 2,354 
Total = qe te ees 381,364 16,421,958 104,784 18,352,241 Total ......-...+- 550,311 70,820,229 175,458 16,802,027 
Total British Com- Total British Com- 
monwealth of monwealth of 
Nations? %.0'.% .. 2,084 990,788 2,267 2,291,059 Nations ........ 8,117 1,664,903 9,211 2,112,975 
Total Foreign .... 379,280 15,431,170 102,517 16,061,182 Total Foreign .... 542,194 69,255,426 166,247 14,689,052 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1949 


November 8 


WOLFRAM ORE 


WOOD ORL (FN DRUMS) 


== 


Imports Exports , ‘ Imports Exports 

Countries Quantity . Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Piculs $ Piculs . ‘$s Piculs $ Bb Saas 

aC Sanihhee oo. 3 4 oe pals United Kingdom .. _ a , 
care opal ee ee eee ez Australia 2h so = = 554 94.248 
Korea, South ..... 99 10,800 7700 
5 CU aa Mie, ie aceee 89 17,620 ~— — Malaya ......-++- = — 50 , 
Ta Ate ee «i as 4,092 1,026,480 New Zealand ..... —_ — 168 28,560: 

North Borneo — — 15 2,189 

Totals aeeets. 1,417 302,565 4,092 1,026,480 China, North 4,612 789,690 — = 

» South 42.457 6,757,373 — — 

Germanyee 2. cies. — — 640 109,665 
ANTIMONY Taig). ieecces coe = =: 336 57,960 
China South ...... 131 22,000 — — Macaos, vainarce 97 10,280 30 5,100 
Sharh ga dagconmen — — 27 5,995 NOLWayaes - eo ultess- — —_ 1,401 224,160 
Ur Sk AC me ae, a — 586 86,472 Neth. East Indies . — 526 95,552 - 
Philippines ...... = = 83 14,280 
Pots cet iss 131 22,000 Gig ORNCTS ge te =. os 7 ae 
UPS SAM 2 eet: — = 3,155 535,155 
TIN INGOTS (CHINESE) Total Acstacee 47,166 7,557,343 6,985 1,179,214 

China, Middle = = 19 9,286 

.. South 2,201 1,$53,786 ~ ee ee 

Denmark .......-- —= = , 
Fr. Indochina ne a = = WOOD OIL (IN BULK) 
Waecao . “sien swe ’ = — China, South): <<: : 5,596 895,433 — _— 
U.S. Al ses .eaee = = 109761120495" ay, Sh AM Se oes — — 50,786 8,357,903 
Totale sot ose a 3,124 1,501,742 2,184 1,237,521 Tia eau. es 5,596 895,433 50,786 8,357,903 
MALAYAN TIN INGOTS 
Malaya. S.cetess.n 252 136,160 — _ COCO-NUT (COPRA) OIL, REFINED 
Malaya® gcc casas 8,691 866,981 — — 

! ; TINNED PLATES North Borneo 133 13,253 _ — 
United Kingdom .. 840 32,800 —_— — China, North ad as 3,264 324,612 
Malaya .....+--+- = = 38 8,800 » Middle — — 3,152 328,595 
China, North —_— — 883 59,150 Korea, South ..... —_ — 445 47,364 

» Middle = = 408" “27,780 Miscag. ee oars a = 111 —«:11,280: 

5 South — — 310 18,833 Siam (cere poe 1,026 112,760 — — 
TMalyas foe oe ssn 93 11,799 — = 
WC: — savor mone — — 832 38,333 Totally eee 9,850 992,994 6,972 711,851 
Sigmi) seems sas = = 17 2,000 
WS: Ante ea 26,838 1,146,300 — aa 

ee _ = 3,360 179,240 
seeren sort GROUNDNUT (PEANUT) OIL 
otaleme qs cies 27,771 1,190,899 5,908 334,136 eee 
Australia: <2 .sscses — — 13 2,203 
Malaya <,.<.d00s% = = 292 51,400 
ANISEED OIL China, North 12,406 1,510,825 — — 
» Middle 3,204 500,604 — = 
Imports Exports = South 758 115,893 — —_ 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Macao’ .......... 15 2,910 2,586 343,618 
Sign ree ee 219. Ss73o6ee “== ue 
Piculs $ Piculs $ — 
Gerace a eu 287 188984 AY Race See 18,574 2,504,196 2,891 397,221 
Australiaw.. aocss — — 9 6,384 
India, mn teen. = = 5 3,308 
Malaya sx: castes. —_ — 3 1,969 
China, South ..... 42 14,000 — nas SOYA BEAN OIL 
France: o.eeresess —_ — 63 50,400 Australia .... = me 168 21.840 
Fr. Indochina .... 10 7,000 — = Chi ca hae ’ 
Macao. <aknisece 21. 18,680 5 — —_ ina, North ..... 2165 $10,776 = =~ aia 
Total: <c).aee. 73 34,650 367 251,045 A a Dee pS SEO ae oe 
CASSIA OIL 
Australia ........ = s 2 2,436 vee ree 
Malaya .......... — _— 6 10,400 United Kingdom — = 35,177 
China, Middle... — = 2 1,200. . Malaya’ a.5.5:. 28.3 * wf "10 eee 

Pe Soutie 21 21019) a= 4 China, South ..... 15:016) 2.297857 =— es 

UTS. (A eee = = 16 23861, « .Macdo lee a eee 56 #9708 4 = Pz 
Total ceanrnde 21 21,019 26 37,897 Totaly Gage qvets 15,072 2,406,227 35,187 5,622,963 
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United States Trade with China 


During the first 6 months of the current year China’s 
trade with the U.S, resulted in a total of US$ 121.3 million 
against $209.6 m. in the same period of 1948 and a pre- 
war (1938) average of $50.9 m. Imports from China into 
the US. in Jan./June this year totalled a value of US$54.4 
aay ry 1948 $56.5 m.) and exports $66.9 m. (1948 $153.1 
m,)* 
While in 1949 China exported to the U.S. goods of 
about the same value as in the first half of 1948, China’s 
imports from America were greatly reduced. Last year’s 
strongly adverse trade balance of China was this year 
brought more into balance. This development reflects the 
Scarcity of exchange resources held by China and her in- 
ability to finance imports from America, or for that matter 
any other country in the world, in excess of her earnings 
from exports. The stationary amount of Chinese exports 
(imports into the U.S.) also s’ ow that, in spite of vigorous 
efforts made in China to prc note exports, further expan- 
sion of export production doubtful if not impossible 
under present conditions. 

Main export and import articles of China in the 
U.S. trade are shown in the accompanying table. 

Against prewar (1938) monthly averages current trade 
figures show great expansion even if the value of the US$ in 
relation to pre and postwar purchasing power is considered 
as having much depreciated (present wholesale prices of 
commodities are from 50 to 60% above prewar averages). 
1948 exports (six months average) frorn China to the USS. 
valued US$23.6 m. and imports from the U.S. into China 
$17.3 m. 

The outlook for China-America trade is not encourag- 
ing. Apart from political considerations and the tension 
existing now in Peking-Washington relations, the volume 
of Chinese exports is not easily expandable and as China 
cannot increase her sales to the U.S., on the contrary it 
may be anticipated that America will be a smaller buyer 
of China produce in the future, U.S. exports to China of 
such consumer goods, raw materials and capital equip- 
ment as are being very urgently demanded in China, can- 
not rise above the value of Chinese export proceeds. It is 
possible though not probable that China’s trade with a 
few countries in the Far East may result in favourable 
balances for China but such balances may be small and 
the conversion into US$ of surpluses obtained on trade 
account may not be permissible. The future of trade with 
China depends largely on the ability of China to increase 
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BRISTLES 

Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 

: Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom _ -- 255 387,712 
AUStralia ot a 4s _ — 28 100,033 
Belgium yeecees : — — 65 28,594 

China, North chi 1,154 3,438,680 — —_ 

* South as 366 342,735 —_— — 
Germany... 7. - — — 52 21,696 
DIAM Sie oe me — —_ 9 2,554 
Sweden oo. oss. 0s —_ _ 106 121,556 
Let She a attene — —_— 6,479 12,762,060 

Totaltaerrc aoc: 1,520 3,781,415 6,994 13,424,205 
RUBBER, RAW 
IATAY at sisssgiteniaers se ins 49,408 5,182,145 — — 
North Borneo ..... 302 29,000 — — 
Br. Empire, Other 336 34,216 — — 
Busi Aeyeasraids ote 7 253 20,160 — — 
China, North arate _— — 39,660 3,648,366 

a South Ayeieyp —_— _ 2 oor 52,984 
Korea, South 4 —_— — 5,458 497,027 
Neth. East Indies . 4,200 375,000 — — 
Philippinesiy Bacld.) — — 216 32,383 
Korea, North ..... — — 2,184 216,000 

Total ........ 54,498 5,640,521 48,069 4,446,760 
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her exports as no other finance will be at the disposal of 
the country (save overseas Chinese family remittances 
which however have shown a declining tendency since 
1948). 


TRADE BETWEEN U.S. AND CHINA 
By Commodity Groups And Principal Commodities 


(Value in millions of U.S. dollars) 


1938 
6 Months January-June 
Average 1948 1949 


Commodity 


ar 
a 
be! 
a 
a 


Exports, including reexports, total 173 
Foodstuffs a) 
Rice, milled 
Wheat and wheat flour 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Rubber and manufactures 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Textile fibers and manufactures .. 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Wood and paper ~.......s-.ee00e- 
Sawmill products 
Paper, related products & mfrs. 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Petroleum and products 
Metals and unmanufactures 
Iron & steel-mill products .... 
Iron & steel advanced mfrs. .... 
Machinery and vehicles (1) 
Electrical machinery & apparatus (1) 
Industrial machinery % 
Automobiles, parts & accessories 
Merchant vessels 
Other machinery & vehicles (1) 
Chemicals & related products (1) .. 
Coal-tar products (1) 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical prep. 
Fertilizers & fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and related 
products (1) 
Miscellaneous (1) 
Scientific instruments & apparatus (X 
Books, legal forms, & other 
printed matter 
Commodities exported for relief 
or charity 
Other miscellaneous (1) 
Reexports, total 


General imports, total 


Imports for consumption, total (2) 
Foodstuffs 
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sarap 1.0 1.4 
Spices 
Tea 

Animal and préducts, inedible ... 

Furs and manufactures 
Bristles ? oes chee pees ng oeL aoe 
Feathers, crude 

Vegetable products, inedible 
Tung oil 

Textile fibers & manufactures .... 
Cotton manufactures ........... 
Flax, hemp & ramie & mfrs., ... 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Wool manufactures 
Hair and manufactures 
Silk and manufactures 

Wood and paper 

Metals and manufactures ........ 
Tungsten ore & concentrates .. 
Tin bars, blocks, pigs, etc. ..... 
Needle or liquated antimony ... 

Chemicals and related products .. 

AM other ‘imports ir. syetrvreaistevars ere elers 


_ 
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ry 
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(1) Includes commodities falling in the “Special Category” class of 
X) Less than 


exports after April 1949. 
(2) Commodity data are “imports for consumption.” 
$50,000. n.a—Not available. 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns (Amended) 


For the ten months of 1949 


Through a regrettable oversight in the Far Eastern Economic Review of November 24 (page 674), in the 
table showing the Hongkong Aviation Returns for the ten months of 1949 the totals IN and OUT for October 
have been reversed throughout, ie., arriving figures have been shown under departures and vice versa. An 
amended table is given here setting out the details for October correctly and altering the totals for the Jan./ 
October period accordingly. . 


————<<—_$> $$ 


a seen A we ns es 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(kilograms) (kilograms) 
arrivals departures in out in out in out 
Monthly Averages for 1948 ...... 595.33 _ 9,591.75 9,381.66 13,726%  13,649%4 42,920.08 100,985.58 
1949 
PANUALTY Veins sch toa. center eee 805 799 9,940 11,913 17,315 14,713 41,947 90,791 
February a: cen ase bce tt 745 741 10,651 10,146 13,750 12,906 43,749 83,829 
WMarehiy © aeteeciteve sects: doxcsevorevteetaveters 833 836 8,998 11,022 16,490 15,258 46,144 123,988 
ADrilte. Pattee Reset SKoea es 979 967 13,996 14,031 14,031 14,797 68,592 153,036 
May apes aiccse mies atten Gyemateisyete 1,476 1,457 21,380 19,193 13,062 13,734 53,123 157.403 
GUNG Rater t cys, ss ievaen alee ena seers 1,463 1,467 17,062 18,630 15,028 12,536 593,728 227,833 
DUNS. © c.5s eles ore ois Riss Oa ee Ds cee 1,456 1,440 16,412 17,365 13,311 13,259 397,758 407,866 
PASI SUASUS acters sl ole gipnsas) sisicysielenelasiai eke 1,597 1,591 21,796 19,225 12,704 18,110 292,991 611,667 
September Fs c.ccticd s.cte sates Sete 1,348 1,348 14,898 15,584 12,843 16,455 107,010 386,052 
Ostober ORY cic oc tite: 1,168 1,159 13,346 13,177 13,828 13,233 724,133 642,052 


= 


Ten. months’ 1949. ...:... 00. as 11,870 11,805 148,479 150,287 142,362 145,001 2,369,175 2,884,517 
ib, 5S uh SSS ee ees 


Total aircraft for the ten montns in and out 23,675; total passengers 298,766; total mail 287,363 kilogrs.; total 
freight 5,253,692 kilogrs. 


Hongkong Motor and Other 


Hongkong Railway Statistics Vehicular Traffic 


Following are the statistics of the Kowloon-Canton Railway (British By the end of October this year the 
section) for local traffic (in the New Territories) and for traffic with Canton total number of motor cars and other 


(foreign traffic) for Sept. 1949 and the monthly averages for the years 1947 ae ae Se ee eat. 
: fe iy ye P : and opera y 5 
and 1948 and for the first three quarters of this year:— was 12,357. The per capita figure is 
approx. 140 (one motor vehicle per 140 
local civilian residents). This figure is 
Monthly by far the highest in the Far East. 


Monthly Monthly Average 1949 Military, Naval and Royal Air Force 
Average Average Jan.-Sept. September motor vehicles have conspicuously in- 
1947 1948 1949 creased as a result of the heavy rein- 
forcements of the local garrison and 
this number is still rising. One observes 
Passengers: Local Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos. almost as many military vehicles (from 
: staff cars to heavy lorries) on the 
Upward .a5 39,281 52,803 123,847 169,748 roads and in the extensive car parks 
Downward .. 32,139 50,257 107,774 160,623 of the Colony as private and commer- 
Foreign cial motor cars, buses and trucks. As 
Upward a... 84,841 107,097 * 81,450 57,966 the garrison isnow estimated to number 
Downward .. 73,545 96,811 79,363 56,790 close to 40,000 men and seeing the very 
large degree of motorisation of this 
Goods: Local Kegs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. modernly equipped force it is not im- 
é probable that military vehicles may 
Upward .... 86,846 71,807 663,768 1,133,873 aerrs : 

Downward .. 281.832 148,850 668,638 SRS RSS ee ee eae 
Foreign _ The total number of drivers’ licences 
Upward .... 10,295,666 4,648,692 _—‘1,097,206 320,360 ued. singe diet Peas here ms 

‘mys >) WD ’ a 

Downward . 351.000 2,591,672 508,641 628,460 one year ago there -was.a. rise of 5900 
: : : and against two years ago the rise was 
Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ TKS 10.353 dtivers’  lidehiees, The total 
ocalaoen 65,982.58 89,392.19 186,979.43 259,605.10 number of learners’ licences issued 
Foreign .... 328,458.98 407,840.84 331,108.74 242,903.09 Since end of 1945 to,Oct. this year was 
Goods 69,887 and 33,642 driving tests were 
ocala ee 3,592.30 1,907.86 10,899.04 13,351.60 held by the Traffic Police. The com- 
Foreign .... 64,250.97 25,270.16 8,264.66 6,730.20 parative figures for the month of Octo- 
ber of this year and the two preceding 
Miscellaneous Receipts ... 61,593.21 53,314.14 59,479.63 70,838.12 year tell the story of the very 


great advance in Hongkong’s motor 
vehicle traffic. 
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Financial Reports 


‘Current British Trade Picture 


U.K. exports rose steadily quarter 
by quarter from mid-1947 to the first 
quarter of 1949 when their volume 
was 56 per cent. greater than in 1938. 
‘Since then they have been falling and 
in the July-September quarter they 
were only 42 per cent. above 1938. 

A decrease of 3 per cent. in volume 
between the second and third quarters 
was spread over all the main groups 
except woollens and worsteds, whicn 
rose slightly, and coal, which rose b; 
over 20 per cent.—mainly because of 
increased shipments to Argentina, 
Spain, the Irish Republic, Canada and 
Egypt. 

A striking feature of July-Septem- 
ber trade was the sharp fall in ex- 
ports to S. Africa (down by two-fifth, 
from £43.6 million in the secona 
quarter to £25 million) and to India 
(down by one-third, from £37 million 
in the second quarter to £25 million), 
This was the result of new import res- 
trictions. These two markets together 
more than accounted for the decline 
in total exports between the second 
and third quarters; exports to all other 
markets (i.e., excluding S. Africa and 
India) actually increased by about 6 
per cent, 

The gap between imports (c.i.f.) and 
exports and reexports (f.0.b.) narrow- 
ed to an average of £21 million a 
month in the first quarter of this year, 
but widened again to £45 million a 
month in the second and third quav- 
ters. 


Sterling Area Import cuts & U.S. 
Trade 
Dollar imports into the U.K. in 1947 
cost 2,270 million dollars, Last year 
there was a progressive reduction, the 
total for the year costing 1,620 million 
dollars. In the first half of the 


current year the rate continued at 
about this level, but cuts now being 
made will reduce next year’s dollar 
imports to three-quarters of the 19438 
figure. In the twelve months ended in 
mid-1949 these imports cost 1.575 
million dollars. During the same 
period U.K. exports to dollar markets 
earned only 745 million, equal to less 
than half the import bill. The rest of 
the sterling area also had a dollar 
deficit—instead of, the surplus of 
prewar years—amounting to some 205 
million; there was a further U.K. 
dollar deficit on invisible items; an3 
there were also gold and dollar pay- 
ments, totalling 315 million, to non- 
dollar countries like Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Persia, In sum, the U.K, ani 
ths rest of the sterling area had a net 
gold and dollar deficit of 1,645 million 
dollars, towards which gifts and loans 
from U.S.A. and Canada _ contributed 
1,320 million. 


Dollar sources have provided one- 
eighth of U.K. imports of paper-mak- 
ing materials and hides and_ skins, 
one-seventh of imported iron and steel 
materials, nearly a quarter of timber 


imports, nearly a third of’ imported 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, colours, oils, 
fats and resins, over a third of raw 


cotton supplies, nearly a half non-fer- 
rous metal supplies, and seven-tenths 
of our machinery imports. Gifts and 
loans from the U.S. taxpayer have 
been paying for over three-quarters of 
these supplies. 


From among these industrial mate- 
rials the chief reductions in the 1950 
programme will fall on cotton, non- 
ferrous metals, paper and pulp. In 
July the hope was that the full 25 per 
cent. cut would operate in the twelve 
months then starting. But in spite of 
the June standstill on new dollar 


Vehicular Traffic Statistics for January, July and October 1949 and for October 
1947 and 1948 


Jan. July October 

1949 1949 1947 1948 1949 

Vehicles: 
PUTAS) 2c) vhs 101 99 88 99 96 
Motor Cycles 760 886 385 723 933 
Private Cars 5919 7199 3644 5466 7620 
AXIS. 15 Sea sie 344 344 311 344 344 
Public Hire Cars 289 289 283 289 289 
Motor Buses 265 299 129 230 321 
Lorries & Vans 2663 2755 2326 2627 2850 
Rickshaws (Private) 53 91 112 97 91 
- (Public) 853 853 853 853 853 
Tricycles (Goods) 461 807 518 707 814 
Chairs oR s.S8... 27 27 113 — 27 
Hand Trucks 3 3 2 3 3 
Trailers 3 7 — 4 a 

Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences . 20395 23407 14411 18864 24764 
Learners’ Licences .. 38453 61396 9707 30992 69887 
Driving’ Testsitvgh 4) oa te. cc 20102 29792 6092 16191 33642 

Public & Private Rickshaw 

Driversweei ys Rtas. FS 2689 4184 2081 1750 4651 
Hand Truck Drivers 14 14 6 14 14 


purchases expenditure has not yet 
fallen fast enough and the lower rate 
will become fully operative only in the 
first half of next year. When it does, 
dollar supplies will be at the lowest 
possible level consistent, in present 
circumstances, with full employment. 
Further cuts, which would become in- 
evitable with a failure to earn more 
dollars, would push some industries 
over the edge of unemployment. 

Even the 1,200 million dollar pro- 
gramme will be more than can be 
financed unless (i) the volume of U.K. 
dollar exports is rapidly increased; and 
(ii) the rest of the sterling area is 
successful in saving and earning more 
dollars, 

It is imperative that the sterling: 
area reserves fall no further (they 
must, in fact, begin to build up again). 
If the dollar import programme had 
to be reduced below the 1,200 million 
level, the U.K. would certainly be 
unable to maintain the flow of raw 
materials necessary for full employ- 
ment and full production. 

The increased dollar income that 
may be expected to result from deva- 
luation cannot come at once—or easily. 
The immediate effect of reducing 
dollar prices will be smaller dollar re- 
ceipts, and a big increase in the 
volume of sales will be needed to res- 
tore receipts to the figure of 720 
million dollars which was the annual 
rate in the first half of this year—and 
then build thém higher. There must 
be a marked expansion in sales to the 
U.S.A. of such goods as woollens and 
worsteds, clothing and cutlery, and a 
strong revival of car, motor-cycle and 
evcle sales. 

Rise of Production & Employment in 

Britain 

Industrial production continues to 
rise at an annual rate of about 6 per 
cent. Civil employment in September 
was nearly 1 per cent. higher than a 
year earlier. The number of unfilled 
vacancies on August 31st was 413,122. 
Unemployment at 10th October was 
300,300 (1.5 per cent. of insured em- 
ployees), 26,000 less than a vear ear- 
lier. Industrial disputes in the first 
nine months of the year caused the 
loss of 1.6 million working days, 9 per 
cent. less than last year. 

Deepmined coal production in Octo- 
ber was 2.8 per cent. above last year. 
Manpower on colliery books was 2 per 
cent. below. Employment at the face 
was unchanged and represented over 
41 per cent. of the total labour force, 


slightly higher than a year earlier. 
Productivity, both at the face and 
overall, was the best since the war. 


Steel production in October, at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 16 million tons, was 
3 per cent. above last year. Stocks of 
both steel and raw materials are being 
built up. Vehicle output in September 
set new records. In the first nine 
months 20 per cent, more passenger 
cars were produced than last year, but 
only 8 per cent. more were for export. 
Supplies to the home market increased 
48 per cent. Commercial vehicle pro- 
duction was up by 25 per cent., exports 
by 23 per cent, and supplies to the 
home market by 32 per cent. Shipbufl- 
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ding in U.K. yards at the end of Sep- 
tember represented over 45 per cent. 
of the world total. Over 3% million 
gross tons of merchant shipping are 
still under construction or on order in 
UK. yards. The level of activity in 
ship repairing continues to fall slowly. 
Cotton yarn production in October rose 
and returned to the postwar best (at 
the end of May) of 20.4 million Ibs. 
Total production remains well below 
target. Wool cloth and worsted yarn 
production in the first nine months 
was 6 per cent above last year, and 
was up to target requirements, Rayon 
yarn and staple fibre output has been 
rising rapidly in recent months partl: 
because of increased manufacturing 
capacity. Production in the first three 
quarters was nearly a quarter as much 
again as the same months of last year. 
Sulphuric acid production in the first 
nine months was 7 per cent. above last 
year. 


Hongkong Official Exchange 

As from Dec. 2 official HK$ exchange 
rates have been increased, as far as 
sterling is concerned, by 1/32nd for 
both buying and selling; The previous 
rates were 1/2-13/16, selling and 1/2- 
29/32, buying (the lowest pegs) and 
the new rates are 1/2-27/32 and 1/2- 
15/16 respectively. The US$ rates re- 
mained unchanged. 


Hongkong Free Market 


Highest & lowest free market quota- 
tions of last week (in HK$):— 


US$: notes 634—619%, DD 638— 
623%, TT 640—626 (=US$15.5/8— 
15.974 per HK$100), crossrates US$2.50 
—2.555 (below parity 8.73 to 10.71%). 
Week’s opening and closing $638. 


Gold: per .945 hongping tael 301— 
289%, (=.99 tael 315.33—303.54, per .99 
oz 262.05—252%4), crossrates. US$41— 
40%. Week’s opening 300%, closing 
28934. Macao rates (per .99 tael) HK$ 


Canton rates (.99 tael) 
Local forward market 
interest, per day 14, 13, 18, 13, 8, 6 
cents plus 6 cts. for Sunday, a total of 
78 cts. or 123%4% p.a. Price in London 
248s. per fine oz, in New York US$35 
(=250s. @ US$2.80 per £), in Bom- 
bay per tola Rs.115.12.0=463s. per fine 
oz, in Alexandria 172 piastres per dir- 
hem=35ls. 9d. per fine oz. 


3121%4—303%4; 
HK$305—292. 


Silver: per hongping tael 5—4.95, 
per local dollar coin 3.14—3.10, per 
Chinese dollar coin 3.16—3.14%, per 
20 cents coins 3.10—3 (five coins). 
London price per .999 fine oz both cash 
and 2 months’ delivery 64d. New York 
per fine oz 71% cts. 


Bank Notes: Indochina piastre, for- 
ward, 13.30, Nica guilder 2342—23.20, 
Java guilder 22.80—22.50, Baht 27, 
small denomination 26 (per 100 cur- 
rency units); Bank of England _ note 
15—14.60 (New York low US$2.34, 
high 2.44), Australian pound 12.35— 
12.28, Canadian dollar 5.53—5.47, In- 
dian rupee 1.16%—1.15%%, Burmese 
rupee .86—.83, Ceylonese rupee _ l, 
Malayan dollar 1.84%4—1.83% (TT 
around Mal.$54%4); Philippine peso 
3.06 44—2.96. 


Chinese Exchange Markets 


People’s Bank currency continued to 
lose its purchasing value all over China 
especially in the south. A serious con- 
fidence crisis in the stability of the 
PB$ has broken out, refusal to accept 
smaller denominations is rampant and 
black markets are doing an increasing 
volume of business. 


The depreciation of the PB$ in 
Canton was alarming. The new au- 
thorities are helpless in the face of the 
financial turmoil which has_ started 
about two weeks ago. Hongkong cur- 
rency remains, although officially pro- 
hibited, the popular tender and most 
business and other transactions are 
carried on in Hongkong notes with 
gold and silver playing a minor role. 
There was some effort made in Canton 
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to compel the people to surrender their 
HK$ for PB$ but the conversion rate 
is only a fraction of the actual pur- 
chasing value of the HK$. The finan- 
cial policy of the new regime is conse- 
quently very unpopular and the people, 
in whose name the new authority is 
governing, complain bitterly. This is 
no ‘liberation’ if the People’s Bank 
offers to pay only PB$600 per HK$1 
while the curb market rate last week 
was moving from PB$2000 to almost 
8000. 


Official exchange rates were revised 
several times during last week with 
the People’s Bank in Canton raising the 
rates at the end of the week to the 
following levels (opening rates in 
brackets}:—DD Hongkong 1500 (1000), 
Hongkong notes 600 (600), TT New 
York 9750 (7000), TT London 24,000 
(15,000). Gold buying prices were 
raised from 280,000 per tael to 400,000, 
and silver dollar prices from 2600 to 
4000. How unrealistic all rates are is 
shown by black market developments 
during the week when HK$ notes 
skyrocketed from about PB$2000 at the 
opening of the week to nearly 8000; 
there was then a_ reaction and the 
price came down to 5000 to 6000. 


Banks and exchange shops are wind- 
ing up as Official pressure is exerted; 
during the last fortnight about 80 banks 
and exchange shops announced liquida- 
tion. Gold shops will have to suspend 
business as well as no bullion trade is 
permitted. As the official policy in 
respect of exchange and gold is most 


disappointingly unrealistic, financial 
markets are compelled to operate 
underground. 


Hongkong native exchange market 
rates of last week:—-DD Canton HK$ 
100.40 to 101% here per $100 in Can- 
ton. Gold transfers with Shanghai 74 
to 763%, taels here per 100 taels in 
Shanghai. US$ transfers with Shanghai 
US$81—84%% here per US$100 in 
Shanghai. The continued heavy dis- 
count on gold and US$ transfers out of 
Shanghai to Hongkong reflects financial 
insecurity in China. 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL AND OPEN MARKET EXCHANGE RATES 


; Monthly average rates for the lst, 2nd and 38rd quarter 1949 and for the Ist day of October and November. Quota- 
tions per HK$100 except London, Australia and New Zealand per HK$1. All rates are for T.T., banks’ selling. 


Monthly Average, 
Ist Quarter,1949 


Open 
Official Market 

Rates Rates 
London) $8.20 1/2.27/32 1/3.51/64 
Sifgaporé, ise. 52% 5516 
Indiatrtes «cree t 823% 99 
Né@waty ori, Fae 24% 19.65 
Canada tents haces ce: 24% 22 
Manila °* 55. 2233 25% 50 40.54 
Batavia iss «secs 66 302 
Bangkok’ * oo5*. sen 365 411 
Saigon’? 3s. 22. 386 843 
Parisnt ate ane * 3,560 — 
Zuvieh YP see esse 107 = 
Austfalia, “22:.725 % 1/6% 1/6.13/16 


New Zealand 1/2.27/32 1/5.33/64 


Monthly Average, Monthly Average, Open Open 
2nd Quarter, 1949 3rd Quarter, 1949 Official Market Official Market 
pen Open Rates, Rates, Rates Rates 
Official Market Official Market Ist Oct. Ist Oct. 1st Nov. Ist Nov. 
Rates Rates Rates Rates 1949 1949 1949 1949 
1/2.27/32 1/2.17/32 1/1.138/16 1/2.43/64 1/2.13/16 1/3.19/64 1/2.27/32 1/3.37/64 
525% 55.135 525% 54.35 52.11/16 54.495 53 54.64 
823% 89.24 82% 83.222 82% 85.10 82.7/16 86.95 
247% 16.976 24% 16.395 17% ‘16.597 17% 16.58 
247% 19.627 24%, 17.765 18.15/16 19.607 19 18.86 
49% 35.3159 49% 33.998 34% 34.60 3415 34.48 
65.23/24 294.42 65% 309.015 65% 40.32 655% 42.01 
nominal 402.275 nominal 384.612 nominal 37.037 nominal 37.03 
pe 913.73 ‘ 783.024 %s 87.33 % 80.64 
6,695 — 6,750 — 6,025 — 6,050 —_ 
106.83 — 106% —_ 74% — 15 V4 = 
1/6% 1/5.34/64 1/6% 1/6.24/64 1/6% 1/8.11/32 1/6% 1/7.27/64 


1/2.37/32 1/4.31/64 


1/2.138/16 1/4.14/64 1/2.13/16 1/7.13/64 1/2.27/32 1/6.19/32 
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HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE & BULLION QUOTATIONS 
In HK$ per US$100; per- hongping tael of .945 fine; per Chinese silver dollar coin. 
U. &. $ : 
Gold .945 Silver Silver Notes Drafts BIG 
November high low tael coin high low high low high low 
aS a ae en ee 

DS ears Seth cs thers Anat raasite) © 5 3004 296% 4.97 OWD 631 619% 636 62314 638% 626 
DO Alec: Meee res elie) Pasta) «, cistons 29815 296 4.95 3.14%_ 62814 622 632 628% 634% 629 
SO ares ro vitae Norske’e sistria seas 301 2981 5.00 3.15 634 6291 638 635 640 637 
December 
ED. Sa oi aie. eno 29934 295% 4.99 3.15% 633 630% 637 63414 639 636 
Do Se on eee 29614 294 5.00 3.16 632 629 63416 53214 637 634% 
Bi scsi o sore GRE Re 293% 28934 5.00 3.16 633 629 63514 633 638 635 


Hongkong Clearings 

The total amount passed through the 
clearing of Hongkong Bankers’ Clear- 
ing-house during November was $943,- 
521,377. The first eleven months of 
this year showed an aggregate amount 
of $10,059 million against $7,477 m. for 
the same period of 1948. 

Clearing-house figures fer the first 
eleven months of 1948 and 1949:— 


_ Amounts passed through the clear- 
ing:— 


January 690,869,863 822,578,268 
February 624,267,531 755,368,765 
March 780,180,420 891,308,578 
April 753,367,765 829,170,394 
May 677,060,291 1,207,078,664 
June 667,992,698 940,445,697 
July 656,716,034 904,542,989 
August 667,791,274 938,427,589 
September 667,270,511 961,792,552 
October 600,305,004 864,991,992 
November 691,936,252 943,521,377 
Jan./Nov. 7,477,757,643 10,059,226,865 


Hongkong Currency 


Amount of Hongkong bank notes in 
circulation at the end of October 1949: 
$805,345,795 of which Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. accounted for 
$752,376,790, Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China $48,693,015 and Mer- 
* cantile Bank of India $4,275,990. The 
October amount is practically un- 
changed from the previous month. In 
Oct. 1948 the bank notes in circulation 
totalled $775,994,843. Against the cir- 
culation as at Dec. 31, 1947 ($675,162,- 
086) the present circulation is 19% 
higher. ; 

Bank notes in circulation in 1947, 
1948 and 1949:— 


31st December, 1947 .... 675,162,086 
June, 1948 Fc ldd,bo2,4a0 
July, hehehe LOL;003,L09 
August, “ 756,479,275 
September, s 788,793,244 
October, ra 775,994,843 
November, * 757,787,233 
December, ots Om ERP) 
January, 1949 .... 822,083,763 
February, ae 3 841,783,331 
March, “ 863,221,423 
April, a 880,952,687 
May, as ese MWR P eG 
June, esc 610,111,090 
July, ie 857,128,361 
August, ri 836,585,601 
September, 805,625,497 
October a 805,345,795 


Free Sterling Rates * 


Free sterling rates, which were at or 
above parity immediately following the 
devaluation of sterling, have been set- 
tling down in the past weeks at a 
modest discount. The pound note in 
Switzerland, which soon after devalua- 
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tion stood at a 3 per cent premium, is 
currently quoted at over 10 per cent 
discount. The discount on transferable 
account sterling has fallen to about 7 
to 12%. At such a_ discount, it is 
possible though at very small profit 
that foreign traders purchase sterling 


Exchange Rates 


In force as from December 2, 1949 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES OF H.K. 


EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 


Maximum Selling 


Minimum Buying 


Sterling 1/2. 27/32 1/2 15/16 tle i 
LW ERAS O.D. 
1/3 30 d/s 
1/3 1/32 60—90 d/s 
1/3 1/16 120 d/s 
Sterling 11/2 27/32 1/3 1/32 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(East & South 1/3 3/32 OD. without L/Credit. 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Sterling 1/2 27/32 Wisma t/s2 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(West Africa & 1/3 9/32 OD. without L/Credit 
West Indies) > 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Rupees (India) |82 7/16 83 7/16 ahi 
84 11/16 OD; 
83 13/16 7 & 30 d/s 
83 15/16 60 d/s 
* 84 1/16 90 d/s 
Rupees (Pakis- | 57 1/8 57 13/16 anak 
tan) 57 7/8 O.D. 
58 30 & 60 d/s 
Rupees (Ran- | 82 7/16 All buying rates 
goon) 2/16th higher than India. 
Rupees (Aden) | 82 7/16 84 1/16 O.D. if under L/Credit. 
84 3/16 O.D. without L/Credit 
84 11/16 30 d/s & 60 d/s 
Malayan dollar BPS ol a y/ai(s) 53 5/16 Tur. eO.D 
53 7/16 30 d/s 
53 1/2 60 d/s 
OES 3 17 1/4 wi 7/16 DT GeO. 
17 17,2, 30 d/s 
17 9/16. 60—90 d/s 
Canadian $ 19 19 1/4 TL Oreo... 
Australia 1/6 7/16 1/6 3/4 ToT 
1/6 13/16 O.D. 
New Zealand 1/3 3/32‘. 
Wi DEY) 1/39 05/32 O.D. 


_ Sterling selling rates for delivery within two months with a cut of 1/32 


for the next three months forward. 
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‘area commodities against sterling 
and then re-export these commo- 
dities for dollars, (this type of transac- 
tion generally requires transshipment 
via a third port, at increased cost). 
Additionally, commissions payable to 
dealers in transferable account sterling 
are high. 


The discount on sterling securities 
-quoted in New York remains substan- 
‘tial—as much as 36 ner cent on govern- 
ment securities and 29 per cent on 
industrial shares. It is recognized that 
this discount has always been of psy- 
chological rather than practical signi- 
ficance, and that some relaxation of the 
existing switch regulations for non- 
residents in sterling securities would go 
some way toward eliminating it. On 
the other hand, the yield on British 
government securities in the New York 
market is now only about 6 per cent 
(instead of the former 9 per cent), and 
it may be that this is considered by the 
‘U.S. investor to be no more than ade- 
quate on a foreign government security 
denominated in foreign currency. The 
‘premium on dollar stocks in J.ondon, 
which was 37 per cent before devalua- 
tion, is now about 15 per cent. Evident- 
ly the attraction is that, even with the 
premium, first-class U.S. industrials can 
be bought to yield close to 5 per cent, 
and this without the curb of dividend 
limitation. 


Hongkong-Sterling Area Transfers 


Since July 20, 1948 inward and out- 
ward remittances between Hongkong 
and the other members of the sterling 
area are restricted with any amount of 
and above £500 (or its equivalent in 
other sterling currencies) requiring 
before execution of the client’s order 
by the authorised bank the permit of 
the local Exchange Control. Author- 
ised banks can however pass_ remit- 
tances, in and out of the Colony, 
without the Control’s approval in the 
following cases: Bona fide imports & 
exports, insurance premiums, travel- 
ling expenses and dividend (interest) 
payments. 


It has been the practice of the Ex- 
change Control here to pass freely 
applications for outward transfers if 
conversion from HK$ into any other 
sterling currency was desired, and 
similarly recipients of inward remit- 
tances from London and other sterling 
area centres obtained the Control’s 
approval to have these amounts entered 
into their accounts provided that no 
suspicion of arbitrage operations arose. 
The reason for the imposition of the 
control has been the activity of arbi- 
trageurs here who, making use of the 
free exchange market while Hongkong 
remained a member of the _ sterling 
area and benefitted from this member- 
ship, managed to move large sterling 
funds between international free and 
black markets and Hongkong for the 
purpose of deriving profits resulting 
from the uneven unofficial sterling/US$ 
crossrates. During the about 16 months’ 
existence of this control no merchants, 
investors and financiers, other than 
arbitrageurs, had reason to complain 
about any difficulty experienced when 
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filing their applications with the Con- 
trol Office here, permits having been 
freely granted usually without the 
least delay. And even professional 
arbitrageurs have succeeded many 
times, by means of plausible subter- 
fuges, to obtain approval for their ap- 


plications. (In our issue of July 28, 
1948, p. 80 the imposition of control 
over monetary transactions between 


Hongkong and the U.K. was reviewed). 


Hongkong Mortgages and Interest 


During 1947 the total number of 
mortgages granted was 1289 for an 
amount of $56,879,930. The highest 
interest charged for mortgages was 
14%4% p.a. and the lowest 454 p.a. 


During 1948 the total number of 
mortgages granted was 1434 for an 
amount \of $103,807,070. Highest in- 
terest charged was 16142% p.a. and 
lowest 534% p.a. 


Mortgages are arranged in Hongkong 
by three groups; private Chinese 
financiers, Chinese commercial and 
native-style banks and European and 
American banks. Interest is fixed 
either on a yearly basis or on a month- 
ly basis (in the latter case the interest 
charge is expressed in per mille). 


In 1947 private Chinese financiers 
and money lenders granted 23 mort- 
gages for $1,025,000 on an annual basis 
at 4.4 to 10.3% p.a., and 802 mortgages 
for $23,517,500 on a monthly basis at 
9.84 to 12 per mille. Chinese banks 
granted 152 mortgages for $6,644,500 
on an annual basis at 9 to 10% p.a., 
and 114 mortgages for $6,818,750 on a 
monthly basis at 7.8 to 11.4 per mille. 
European banks granted 130 mortgages 
for $12,314,000 on an annua! basis lat 
534 to 71445 p.a., and 68 mortgages for 
$6,560,180 on a monthly basis ,at 2% 
to 12.3 per mille. 


In 1948 private Chinese financiers and 
money lenders granted 24 mortgages 
for $2,239,000 on annual basis at 6.7 
to 12% p.a., and 894 mortgages for 
236,223,184 at monthly interest of 11% 
to 12 per mille. Chinese banks granted 
72 mortgages for $16,626,684 at annual 
inierest of 8 to 10%, and 166 mortgages 
for $9,186,500 at monthly interest of 
7%, tc 10.6 per mille. European banks 
granted 178 mortgages for $30,207,000 
at annual interést of 5.8 to 6.8%, and 
100 mortgages for $9,324.720 at month- 
ly interest of 6% to 13.77 per mille. 


Tight Money and Interest Earnings 

A tight money position continues to 
plague certain sectcrs of the commer- 
cial cermpmunity as credit facilities have 
become) fewer, overdrafts are mor? 
difficult to arrange (probably a result 
of the Government’s policy to curtail 
overbuying and overinvestment) while 
light from the local currency to scme 
extent (c.g. into US holdings and gold) 
has depleted cash resources of finan- 
ciers otherwise available to merchants. 
Importers and dealers are generally 
short of ready funds but the well- 
established ifirms still obtain ample 
loans from their respective bankers. 
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Exporters who are obliged to finance 
suppliers here and in the interior are, 
to’ an increasing number, embarrassed 
when larger funds are required, With 
the temporary and possibly pemnanent 
exclusion of a number of Chinese offi- 
cial banks from the local financial 
market the demand for credits from 
non-Chinese commercial banks both 
by traders and manufacturers in the 
Colony is rising. 


The heavy volume of business trans- 
acted here, in addition to speculative 
operations which require very large 
eash tunds, is often straining the re- 
sources of local banks. Security re- 
quirements by banks, which vary from 
client to client, are nct always met by 
loan seekers, and those financial or- 
ganisations which would either advance 
a larger amount on the same security 
than a regular commercial bank or 
would allow an overdraft which other- 
wise may be unobtainable seem to be 
short of HK$ funds, and although high 
interest is offered and demanded many 
commercial firms and_ speculative 
syndicates cannot engage in their re- 
spective businesses. The private money 
market is lucrative but comparatively 
small; it caters largely for mortgages 
as commercial banks do not, om \the 
whole, accept land!and houses nor 
bullion, and even US currency only at 
the cfficial rate, if at all. From 1% to 
2% per month are usually charged 
these days when loans, against colla- 
teral, are granted by native banks and 
private moneylenders. Unsecured com- 
mercial loans bring moneylenders up 
to 34% per month but if credits are 
arranged, as is being often done, on 
the basis of or actually in US$ the rate 
of interest is smaller (signifying some 
apprehension on the part of financiers 
about the stability of the free market 
rate of HK$ in terms of US$). 


Conservative fnviestors still prefer 
the share Ararket where, after recent 
price appreciations, from 7 to 9% an- 
nual yield is the rule. The more ven- 
turescme play in ‘the gold forward 
market where they purchase gold bars, 
keeping them in their own safe de- 
posit boxes or entrust them to the 
bank with whom they maintain a gold 
position, and daily sell forward the 
same quantity cf ‘gold as they are 
holding, thus earning the change-over 
interest. During recent weeks this in- 
terest runs at an average of 12 to 18% 
p.a. after having been earlier this year 
around 30%. The commercial banks 
here do not properly serve the interests 
of the investing public; savings account 
(which cnly two banks accepl) bring 
holders only 1% p.a. and fixed deposits 
(also nct generally accepted) return 
from | to 2% p.a. (depending on the 
peviod ct @ or 12 months and an ar- 
rangement with, the bank «anager). 
Authorised banks are charging their 
constituents, now as before, 5 to 6% 
p.a. for all manner of loans. Certain 
commercial banks, by indirect methods, 
find however more profitable employ- 
ment of their deposits and much higher 
interest is demanded and, under pre- 
sent relative tight money conditions, 
readily paid. 
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Hongkong Gold Bucketshops 

The first larger scale gold bucket- 
shops operated in the Colony in 1934 
(in Icehouse Street) when especially 
two firms, the China Gold Co, and the 
South China Gold Co., were, canvas- 
sing, with success, many ‘customers 
(vather gamblers) who engaged in fic- 
titious gold buying and selling. Rates 
were however controlled by the Shang- 
hai market \YGold Exchange in Kiu- 
kiang Road), and who obtained first 
inforination about Shanghai price 
movements jcould make fortunes here. 
The leading local bucketshops (=non- 
licensed brokers who only engage 
in betting on rise or fall of quotations) 
were in telegraphic contact with 
Shanghai but one speculator at that 
time had his private radio transmis- 
sicn which beat the telegraph and 
eventually (the two gold companies, 
with their clients, had to close after 
having suffered considerable losses. It 
was at that time that Government 
drafted legislation to check bucketshop 
operetions but no ordinance ensued. 

Early in 1948, when Shanghai re- 
fugees poured into the Colony, new 
interest in the local fictitious gold 
forward market was revived. Wealthy 
Shanghai financiers and the self-exiled 
‘White Chinese’, for lack of other busi- 
ness or for sheer joy in gambling, 
utilised the local market for ;‘making 
money’; betting on the rise or fall of 
gold prices was indulged in by several 
thousand local and Shanghai specula- 
tors with the Shanghei clique gaining, 
at least for a time, the upperhand and 
influencing the daily establishment of 
the rate. Eventually the Shanghai 
‘bulls’, basing their hopes on the de- 
preciation of the local currency (and 
concomitantly the rise of the local cost 
of living), were defeated by the force 
of circumstances beyond their control 
or fotesight. and the overbought Shang- 
hai financiers have been paying heavy 
tribute to the oversold local and Can- 
tonese speculators, Afier having piled 
up, at least on paper, colossal profits, 
the present position is very black in- 
deed for the Shanghai ‘bulls’ and it is 
difficult to see how they can extricate 
themselves from very heavy losses onc2 
the time cf liquidaticn of their over- 
bought positions arrives. Those, |how-- 
‘ever, who left the gold market in time 
--and there are quite a few Shanghai- 
landers among this crowd—may have 
increased their original capital by 
30'°%, and their gain was the loss main- 
ly of their Shanghai compatriots. — ‘ 

The first bucketshop in 1948, which 
did very substantial business, was the 
firm of Ming Hing (a member of the 
Gold & Silver Exchange Society) jand 
many firms then followed suit, e.g. 
Sun Kee, Yat Shing, Sang Cheong, 
Chun Fat, Yan Yu .(all members of 
the Exchange). TPusiness, which was 
well advertised in local papers and 
even en billboards and hoardings, was 
conducted on marginal basis allegedly 
within the Exchange but in most cases 
directly by the gold brokers or among 
a selected group of /brokers. Positions 
were opened and closed, often within 
one day, the gamblers counting their 
profits or losses. No introduction was 
required but margin money had to be 
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deposited. Brokers were earning well 
but some took a direct interest in the 
forward market and fared, in the end, 
not well. The demand for seats at the 
Gold Exchange was at one time very 
insistent which led to the appreciation 
of the ‘curb market’ price from around 
$30.006 earlier this year to $62,000 last 
summer. A number of local gold 
kucketshops were well appointed, 
supplying (like in good old Shanghai) 
the gamblers with all kind of refresh- 
ments (women were always prominent 
among the following ‘of these gold 
brokers). 

The Exchange Committee is power- 
less to intervene in the business of 
the bucketshops and just issues warn- 
ings to those member finns which are 
too ostentaticus. Gold contracts are 
never stamped and profits from specu- 
lation are not declared; the community 
(Government) never earned anything 
from this flourishing activity. 


Hongkong Share Market 


Last week has been more fruitful in 
results than its predecessor. The pre- 
vious week closed with the impression 
the Market was bare of Scrip and this 
has been amply borne out. Sellers 
have been reluctant traders and only 
obliged in smallish quantities, although 
prices in most instances have been ad- 
vanced. The Market closes firmish, 
and Buyers will probably have to fur- 
ther enhance their offers ere require- 
ments can be filled. Business reported 
during the week, $1,381,114 (59,185 
shares). Business reported for the 3rd 
Quarter, 1949; $15,395,064. 


Sales Highest Lowest 
H.K. Govt. 312% 

Loan (1948) $5,000 10112 10112 
H.K. Bank 93 1470 1440 
Union Insurance 182 660 660 
Asia Navigation 1,100 80 80 
H.K. Docks 4,500 19.30 19.20 
C. Providents 500 _ _— 
Shanghai Docks 700 8.10 8 
Wheelock Marden 300 30 30 
H.K. & S. Hotels 16,604 12.30 12 
H.K. Lands 100 49 4978 
H.K. Tramways 7,400 1634 161, 
China Lights (O) 5,100 1212 12.30 

do (N) 6,100 9.90 9.60 
H.K. Electrics 5,858 3112 3112 
Telephones 500 19 19 
Cements 1,800 2412 2415 
Ropes 500 1734 1734 
Dairy Farms 4,281 4415 43 
Watson 2,100 4814 4714 
Lane Crawfore 800 1919 19 
Yangtze 2,000 2.08 2.80 


China Light & Power Co., Ltd 


The annual meeting of shareholders 
of the China Light & Power Co. Ltd., 
sole supplier of electric power in Kow- 
loon and the New Territories, was held 
on December 2 when Acting Chairman 
Mr. H. Kadoorie outlined the Com- 
pany’s present position and workings 
of last year. 

Since last meeting, held on Novem- 
ber 27, 1948, the Company made steady 
progress. Owing to delay in the de- 
livery of certain plant, this progress has 
at least been such as to enable the 
Company not to refuse supply to any 
consumer. Work has proceeded smooth- 
ly in‘all spheres of the Company’s 
activities. 
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Station:—Headway has been made 


with the restoration of buildings and 
plant, but much still remains to be 
done. A considerable amount of main- 


tenance work to machinery was under- 
taken, and as a result of the continued 
and careful attention given, there is no 
doubt that the efficiency of the plant is 
at a high standard. The new No. 8 
Turbine has given complete satisfaction 
in operation, and the Station capacity. 
is now 50,500 Kilowatts. 


No. 13 Boiler:—Owing firstly to the 
shipping strike in England, and second- 
ly to the failure of certain manufac-- 
turers to live up to the promised 
delivery dates, this unit is not yet. 
completed. In view of the rapid growth. 
of the Company’s load, orders for a 
further 20,000 Kilowatt high pressure 
turbine and a 200,000 ib. boiler have 
been placed. The continued operation. 
of the Company’s existing Boiler plant 
on oil firing has been satisfactory. 


Distribution:—The firm’s plans, made. 
in the light of the demand of new in- 
dustries, were found sufficiently elastic 
to cope with any amendment necessary. 
The new cotton-spinning industry in: 
Kowloon is now an accomplished fact 
and the Company will share in any 
prosperity this and other industries will 
bring to the Colony. The Company 
continued to give technical advice 
where requested by consumers, and 
numerous expressions of appreciation. 
have been received. The new Sub- 
stations at To Kwa Wan and Prince 
Edward Road are now in operation, 
and have resulted in a more efficient: 
supply to the areas concerned. Further 
new Sub-stations are planned which 
are necessary to deal with the growth 
and modification of the Compvany’s load. 
The year under review has seen ex- 
tremely satisfactory progress in the 
Distribution expansion programme: 
which was outlined last year, although 
there is still much to be done. It must. 
be borne in mind that the completion 
of the present programme may only be 
a precursor to a further programme to 
deal with developments taking place 
now and at future dates. ; 


Change of Frequency:—The year un-. 
der review has seen progress in con-. 
nection with the Change of Frequency 
for the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Co.. Ltd. This change-over can be 
completed only when the heavy elec- 
trical plant ordered for the purpose, 
arrives in this Colony. 


Street Lighting:—A considerable 
amount of work has been carried out 
in connection with the installation of 
new street lighting. 


General:—Having regard to the over- 
all picture, the progress of the Distri- 
bution Department was good particu- 
larly when the heavy demands of the 
Military Authorities in the New Terri- 
tories and of the large industrial areas 
in the vicinity of Tsun Wan, are taken 
into consideration. In the light of these 
latter commitments it has been neces- 
sary to duplicate the Company’s over- 
head transmission lines into the New 
Territories. 


Meter section:—This Section of the 
Distribution Department has been 
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‘working at top pressure throughout the 
year dealing with the greatly increased 
number of applications for supply, 
whilst still maintaining its vigilance to 
prevent thefts of current and other 
similar acts to defraud the Company. 
The difficulties appertaining to the sup- 
ply of metres which was mentioned: last 
year, have now been eradicated and the 
situation is satisfactory. 
Buildings:—The Company’s buildings 
have received careful attention through- 
‘out the year and wherever possible re- 
pairs have been carried out. The 
standard of buildings is now consider- 
ably above that existing in 1945. 
Accounts Department:—The _ Con- 
sumers’ Accounts have now been com- 
pletely changed over to mechanical 
‘billing and the system is working very 
satisfactorily. The growth of the Com- 
pany’s supply has considerably affected 
the work of this Department, but the 


consequent additional work entailed 
has been absorbed smoothly into the 
‘system, 


Rates:—Between May 1947 and July 
1949 the Company made seven reduc- 
tions with the following effect:—Light- 
ing from 71.28 cents down to 35 cents; 
‘Power from 27.72 cents to 16 cents, 
with appropriate reductions on bulk 
rate contract and to consumers in the 
‘New Territories. 

In spite of rising outside costs which 

of necessity .affect the cost of labour 
and materials in the local markets, the 
policy of price reduction will be as far 
as circumstances permit, and with due 
regard to the legitimate interests of 
shareholders, in order to make maxi- 
mum contribution as a Utility Company 
towards the reduction of the high cost 
of living in the Colony, continue, 
g Expansion of Business:—Expansion of 
industry in Kowloon has continued 
throughout the year under review, 378 
factories were connected to the Com- 
pany’s mains against which 126 fac- 
tories closed down, mainly through 
changes in location or change in owner- 
ship, which leaves a nett total of 252 
new factories connected. This figure is 
made up as follows:—Foundry 10; Metal 
21; Plating 23; Knitting and Weaving 
54; Sawmill 18; Engineering 33; Wood- 
work 6; Printing 7; Glass 7; Cotton Mill 
4; Miscellaneous 69. Total—252. The 
number of consumers again shows an 
increase, and at September 30, 1949 
was some 5,000 more than the previous 
year. 

Profit and Loss Appropriation. Ac- 
count:—The balance carried forward at 
September 30, 1948, was $851,056. 
After taking into consideration the 
credit balance of the Profit & Loss Ac- 
count amounting to $4,923,574, and 
making due allowance for the appro- 
priation of $1,387,423 in respect of the 
Interim Dividend of 40 cents per share, 
less Tax, and a small adjustment on the 
Final Dividend 1948, there is a balance 
available of $4,387,207. The balance 
available is dealt with in the following 
manner: Final Dividend of $1 per 
share on fully-paid shares and a pro- 
portionate amount on _ partly-paid 
shares less Tax deductible under the 
Inland Revenue Ordinance of 1947 
amounting to $3,473,677; Carry forward 
to next year’s account $914,530. 
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Commercial Reports 


New Organisations in Communist China 

One of the developments in regard 
to Communist regulations is the recog- 
nition of the need for foreign exchange 
and in order to obtain this a ruling is 
now being enforced under which all 
commodities for export purposes are to 
be controlled. As a preliminary step 
prices for the major commodities have 
already been revised. At present bris- 
tles, tungoil, China tea, soya beans, 
beancake, etc., are the most important 


to come under the scheme but it is 
anticipated that gradually all export 
products will be controlled. At the 


same time manufacturers are allowed 
to import freely, at least so far as the 
Trade Bureau permits. 

An interesting development is taking 
place in Canton in connection with the 
control of commodity prices by the 
formation of what is known as the 
Canton Municipal Trading Company 
which is in effect a government man- 
aged co-operative. The object is to 
sell daily essentials at fixed retail prices 
to various workers’ associations al- 
though it is anticipated that when the 
scheme is fully prepared the general 
public will be admitted to participate 
in it. 

The serious fall registered by the 
People’s notes during the past week 
and the consequent popularity of the 
Hongkong dollar in Canton is forcing 
the Communist authorities to take 
steps to stern the tide by discouraging 
the circulation of Hongkong currency 
in the city. This is being done by 
approaching the larger business con- 
cerns and by persuading the people to 
change their Hongkong dollars back 
into People’s notes, but so long as the 
latter tends to fall the populace will 
cling to the Hongkong dollar and re- 
cognising this possibility it has been 
announced that the authorities will 
shortly take stricter measures to cur- 
tail circulation if the milder forms of 
persuasion are unfruitful. 


Firewood 


During the past few days more fire- 
wood appeared on the streets of Hong- 
kong than was formerly the case due 
to the Government’s decision to start 
rationing within the next two weeks. 
The result was an almost immediate 
price drop of as much as $7 per picul. 
This extremely essential regulation will 
be based on the system adopted for 
rice, and holders of rice tickets are 
told to watch the daily newspapers for 
Government notifications in this con- 
nection. Before the rationing scheme 
was announced firewood cost from $14 
to $20 per picul and as a result, the 
hillsides began to show signs of the 
depredations of needy wood pickers. 
While this practice has not ceased, it 
is anticipated that a more even distri- 
bution of firewood will ease the situa- 
tion. In the meantime those who cannot 
resort to the hillsides for their supplies 
have been buying kerosene stoves for 
cooking purposes but here again the 
demand has caused the price to rise 
beyond the means of the poorer mem- 
bers of the community, available stocks 


being almost cleared out. — . 

While Hongkong is facing its prob- 
lems in regard to firewood the Canton 
authorities are in difficulties over coal 
imports. This problem arose on ac- 
count of the Hongkong Government’s 
decision to control the sale of coal. 
Canton is in need of several thousand 
tons for its electricity supply as well 
as other requirements, but according 
to reports there are not more than 3000 
tons of coal in the city. Poor transpor- 
tation is largely responsible for the 
lack, but a trial load has been sent by 
rail from Hongkong to Canton packed 
in matting, which though making trans- 
portation more feasible does not facili- 
tate the movement of large supplies. 


Eggs is Eggs—or are They? 

Manila is apparently suffering from 
a lack of eggs, especialy for the Christ- 
mas season. The egg trade fiourished 
between Tientsin, Tsingtao and Manila 
during the old regime but with the 
change over the egg situation has de- 
teriorated because eggs from North 
China en route to Manila had to travel 
via Hongkong. The result, owing to 
the length of time taken en route was 
disastrous and a couple of months ago 
a shipment of Tientsin eggs was re- 
turned as. being below’ standard—in 
other words, repulsive to the eater. 
After two or three efforts to obtain a 
satisfactory supply from North China 
Manila dealers turned their attention to 
Australia as a potential supplier of this 
product. The eggs were to be imported 
duty free as an added encouragement. 
This source has, however, not proved 
very satisfactory as the quantity by no 
means meets the demand so that deal- 
ers are now re-considering the possibil- 
ities of Hongkong, obtaining eggs from 
Swabue, Swatow and districts in Kwang- 
tung via Hongkong but whether this 
will provide sufficient for the Christmas 
market yet remains to be seen. At 
any rate whatever the outcome of these 
efforts, Tientsin eggs are strictly taboo, 
at least for the time being. 


HONGKONG (COMMODITY 
MARKETS. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


Pakistan interests having overbought 
grey and white sheetings not only 
stopped buying but resoid a consider- 
able quantity, locally, thereby causing 
a fall in prices. This was added to by 
the arrival of 15,000 pieces Japanese 
goods composed of grey sheetings, red 
cloth, biack serge and printed serge, 
etec.. while a further 10,000 pieces is 
expected at the end of this month. The 
uncertainty connected with the delivery 
of piece goods from Shanghai has made 
dealers turn to Japan for future sup- 
plies. Prices at the close of the market 
were: grey sheetings Fancy Butterfly 
857 per piece, Flying Goose $49, Four 
Lotus $52, Pine & Crane $46, Three 
Ponds $50, Water Duck $48, Mammoth 
Bird $55, Elephant Head $49, Always 
Satisfy $51, Butterfly & Globe $51.50; 
white cloth Beautiful Ball $50, Foun- 
tain Hill $52, Bat & Tripod $47.50 per 
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piece: black cloth Nan Cheong $63, 
Golden Cup $31, Hing Fung $62 per 
piece. 


Cotton Yarn 


The market in cotton yarn was ac- 
tive and steady with Kwangtung East 
River buyers interested as well as 
dealers from Swatow; Indian yarn was 
particularly in demand. Shortage of 
freight made it difficult for 'Swatow 
buyers to handle more than 10 to 20 
baies at a time, but Canton / dealers 
were finding it possible to handle lar- 
ger uuantities: Information was re- 
ceived that the indent price of Indian 
cotton yern had been increased: 
Double Bird 20’s had advanced from 
$940 to $970 per bale, 32’s from $1230 
to $1300, 10’s from $660 to $670, 42’s 
double to $1850 and 60's ‘double to 
$2600 per bale. On the local market 
Flying Elephant 10’s sold at $830 per 
bale, in 20’s Aeroplane fetched $1240 
per bale, Globe sold at $1270, Golden 
Hen at $1290, Golden Sycee at $1200, 
Red Vulcan at $1300, Three Goats at 
$1210, Heavenly Girl (Shanghai) 
fetched $1360, Parrots rose to $1010 
and Ghandi (Indian) to $1000 per bale. 


Knitting Yarr 


The increase in the price of wcoltops 
by over 10% has resulted in increased 
prices for knitting yarn: British makes 
have risen by around 12% and Aus- 
tralian makes by 10%, while Dutch 
makes have gone up by over 20%. 
Notwithstanding this rise in the price 
of shipments from abroad, the local 
market showed a downward tendency, 
caused partly by the lack of buyers 
and also by frequent arrivals from 
abroad. 10,000 lbs. having recently 
been received from Australia and 5000 
Ibs. from Great Britain part of an or- 
der for 256,000 lbs. placed with British 
manufacturers by local interests: Sze 
Tze 4-ply fell to $8.60 per lb., Golden 
Tiger dropped to $9.60 sales being 
made at the low price of $9.20, Super 
Crafta sold at $11.20, Moon & Ship fell 
from $9.10 to $8.80 per lb., Peacock 4- 
ply sold at $9.70 and $9.50 as against 
the earlier price cf $9.86, Beehive 4-ply 
fetched $18 per lb. and Golden Bridge 
tell from $12 to $11 per lb. 


Artificial Silk 


Large shipments of artificial silk 
have recently arrived but the market 
remained inactive as a consequence of 
reduced demands from Korea and im- 
port restrictions enforced by the com- 
munists in Shanghai and _ other parts 
of China: Italian Sina No. 120 was 
offered at $3.75 per 'lb., the Japanese 
‘make was at $5 per lb. 


Japanese rayon yarn is_ strongly 
cornpetitive with other !makes from 
abroad the price having been reduced 
to 42 cents per lb. us against’ the 
earlier price of 60 cents to meet the 
price of Italian yarn which had fallen 
to 45 cents as a result of continuous 
and heavy arrivals, The Japanese make 
finds particular favour with Korean 
buyers, 


Metal 


Fhe price of galvanized mild steel 
sheet, thin, fell as the result of the ex- 
pected arrival of over 200 tons from 
abroad and in anticipation of continued 
supplies: Japanese spot cargo 3’ x 7’ 
G30 fell from $12.50 to $10.50 per piece, 
the Belgian make dropped from $12.80 
to $10.80 while 3’ x 6’ (Japan) fell 
from $10.20 to $9.20 per piece. Cor- 
rugated roofing iron sheets were inac- 
tive and prices went lower: G24 3’ x 7’ 
—3’ x 8’ European fell to 73 cents per 
lb, G26 was offered at 75 cents and 
G28 at 80 cents. Business was brisk 
in regard to mild steel round bars; 40’ 


5/16” sold at $35 per picul, %4” 
at $37, %” at $36, %” at $37, 
58” & %” sold at $35, %” at $38, 


1” at. $37, 1%” at.$35, 2” to 3” at $37 
per picul, forward price for %” to 2” 
Belgian make was quoted at £29.3/- 
per ton c.if. Hongkong which allowed 
ot a satisfactory profit. Local manufac- 
turers were in the market for rolled 
brass sheets, the prices of which show- 
ed an improvement: British 74%” and 
8” wide G5 advanced to $290 per picul, 
G6 to $280, G12 to $270, G8/G10 to 
$235 and G12 to G14 to $240; Japanese 
8” wide G5 to G6 rose to $265; British 
14” x 48” grooved G8 to G14 was 
steady with selling offers at $215 & $220, 
Japanese G8, G9 & G10 was offered at 
$200; plain sheets 4’ x 4’ were inactive, 
18 lbs. to 22 lbs. being offered at $210 
and 24 lbs. to 40 lbs. at $200 per picul. 
The prices of galvd. pipes dropped 
with a lessened demand from Siam 
and South Korea, although local con- 
tractors showed interest in pipes of a 
larger specification European pipes be- 
ing favoured above Japanese: %” sold 
at 56 cents per foot, 3%” at 68 cents, 
1” was steady at $1.10, 1144” rose to 
$1.60, 1% rose to $2, 2” to $2.50, 21%4” 
dropped to $4.20 and 3” to $5.80 while 
4” remained steady at $7. The galvd. 
wire market improved with interest 
shown in it by North China buyers: 
the price of G18/G22 rose to $75 per 
picul, G24 rose from $90 to $95 and for 
indents of European makes the offer 
was raised from $78 to $80 per picul, 
G6 & G7 stood at $56 for spot, G8 sold 
at $58 for spot, G10, G13 & G15 sold at 
$54, G12 & G14 stood at $55, G16 went 
up to $60, G17 was offered at $57 per 
picul. Hoop wire was required .by 
Tientsin buyers: Gl 3/16” rose to $40 
per picul, 3/32” & 14” sold at $39, G1 
was offered forward at £30 per ton 
and G2 at £21/£22 per ton. The price 
of barbed wire was exvected to fall 
with the slackening of demands from 
Taiwan: French 1 cwt. bundle sold at 
$50 a drop of $3. for 4% cwt. packing 
the price fell to $25 per bundle, Japa- 
nese % cwt. was down to $24.50 per 
bundle. After demands from North 
China for copper wire lessened the 
price fell and G10, G11, G13, G16, G17. 
& G18 were offered at $220 per picul. 
(ead improved in price with Tientsin 
buyers in the market: Australian pig 
lead 98% re-made locally from Shang- 
hai scrap sold at $105 per 120 catties, 
Australian 99.5% rese to $125 & $130 
per picul; pig lead bars compound 
stood at $86; zinc lead ingot rose to 
$120 per picul the new indent price 
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being £116 per ton; T.W.C. bushing 
lead was offered at $100 per picul. 
With lessened demands from Tientsin 
for U.S. tinplate waste and frequent 
arrivals dealers reduced their prices 
in order to make a quick turnover: 
18” x 26” and upward was brought 
down to $84 and $83 per 200 lbs., ton- 
nage packing ex-godown was reduced 
from $81 to $77 per 200 lbs. Electroly- 
tic tinplate was offered at $75 per 200 
lbs. notwithstanding that the indent 
price was $82 per 200 lbs. Blackplate 
waste G29 to G32 18x24” stood at 
$40 per picul. Misprint tinplate was 
required by buyers from Macao and 
white base sold at $50 per case while 
black base fetched $40. 


Paper 

Local importers were in some dif- 
ficulty through the cancellation by 
Polish manutacturers of 1000 tons 
newsprint which had been booked in 
July and August at the. price of 
£36.10/- per ton for shipment in 
October, most of this cargo having 
been sold forward at the price of 42 
cents per lb. New indent prices have 
risen to £43 to £45 per ton for Bel- 
gian and Norwegian makes, which 
makes replacements more expensive; 
Prices on the local market moreover 
have fallen somewhat with communist 
restrictions upon imports of newsprint 
into Shanghai, cargo that had been 
shipped there having been returned to 
Hongkong. The price in Shanghai has 
fallen to PB$3,300 per lb. On the local 
market the price of 31” in rolls fell to 
48 cents per lb., and 32 gr. 31” x 43” 
dropped to 43 cents per ream. In- 
formation was received by local paper 
merchants that the price of bleached 
sulphite pulp used in the manufacture 
of paper had gone up by 100% which 
had affected the price of paper at 
source. However, as substantial orders 
had previously been placed by local 
interests the market was not much 
affected. Holland straw boards were 
more inactive than for some time past 
being without sales either for export 
or for local consumption and_ prices 
showed a downward trend: No. 8 fell 
from $400 to $385 per ton, No. 10 & 
No. 16 dropped to $370. Box board 
met with a dull market as with the 
arrival of over 200 tons buyers pre- 
ferred to wait for a fall in_ prices: 
Italian 240 lbs. was offered at $130 per 
ream and the Japanese make at $110, 
Czechoslovakian 210 lbs. sold at $115 
per ream. Cabled advices from Europe 
have notified an increase in the price 
of cellophane paper, the French make 
36” x 39” is raised to 100/- per ream 
c. & f. Hongkong or HK$80, the Bel- 
gian make is up to HK$88, and the 
British is now at 94/- or $77: selling 
prices on the local market at the close 
were, French $75 per ream, Belgian 
$75 and British $78 per ream. 


Cement 

Around 1,000 tons of Tientsin cement 
arrived and was placed on the mar- 
ket, the bulk of it being disposed of 
to local building contractors and 
dealers at the average price of $118 per 
ton though a small quantity was sold 
in other quarters at $6.50 per bag and 
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for later sales the price was advanced 
to $8.40, spot tonnage packing being at 
$122; Indochina Red Dragon cement in 
1 cwt bags was offered at between $6.80 
and $6.90 per bag and 94 lb. bags at 
$6.10; Taiwan 1 cwt. bags sold at $6.90 
and rose to $8.20 with the f.o.b. for- 
ward price at $132 per ton; Danish 
cement sold at $16 per 1 cwt. bag and 
forward f.o.b. at $240 per ton, en route 
cargo to arrive shortly was offered ex- 
godown at $280 per ton and at $14.80 
per bag. Green Island Emeralcrete 
rapid hardening cement sold at the 
official price ex-godown of $7.80 per 
112 lb. bag and $5.90 per 94 Ib. bag, 
and Emerald brand-at $6.80 per 112 
lb. bag while British white cement 
Snowcrete sold at $55 per drum of 375 
Ibs. nett and Snowcem cement paint at 
$58 per steel drum of 112 lbs. 

Green Island cement sales have been 
suspended for about two weeks, ex- 
cept to customers carrying forward 
contracts. The company is now taking 
forward bookings and expects to place 
12,000 tons of cement on the market 
between December 17 and January 7, 
which should be enough to meet all 
the forward bookings that are now 
being taken. The difficulty with which 
the company ‘is faced lies in delayed 
deliveries of raw materials, which are 
now coming forward in very substan- 
tial quantities and the first supplies of 
which are due to arrive around the 
middle of this month. The journey 
from Canton, the chief source of the 
company’s. principal raw material 
(limestone), takes about two weeks. 
Limestone is still being received by the 
company from its minor sources, Indo- 
China and Japan, but an early resump- 
tion of trade with Canton is antici- 
pated. 


Vegetable Oils & China Produce 


The price of tungoil (wood oil) 
fluctuated considerably falling to $203 
per picul but rising again to $210 and 
even $215, the high prices being due 
to the filling of previous commitments. 
Buyers, however, were in somewhat of 
a quandary as to what to do, purchases 
at the present high prices might in- 
volve them in losses if the price fell 
with more regular arrivals as was 
hoped; on the other hand the irregu- 
larity of present arrivals did not give 
much ground for optimism, added to 
which was the anticipation that the 
authorities in Canton would declare a 
monopoly over exports of this com- 
modity. A supply of 200 drums of 
tungoil was received via Pakhoi, a new 
route for deliveries: the dependability 
of which remained to be _ tested; a 
quantity of over 1,000 barrels was also 
transported by the land route from 
Liuchow in northern Kwangsi via the 
southern part of Kwangtung to Hong- 
kong, and as the price in Liuchow is 
$26 per picul it would sell for around 
$145 in Hongkong after inclusion of 
transportatiton and other charges, 
giving a good profit if the prices now 
prevailing locally continued. Teaseed 
oll which for some time has had a dull 
market awoke with unexepected de- 
mands from the U.S.A.: 5%% acid 
sold for $168 per picul and, for export 
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at $172 and $175 per picul. Rapeseed 
oil remained steady at $98 per picul 
and 4% acid was offered at $95 per 
picul. Aniseed oil though not actively 
in demand sold at the price of $850 
per picul. 

New arrivals of aniseed star from 
Nanning, Kwangsi, were offered at $90 
per picul to cover the high cost at 
source but counter offers were made 
of $80, no sales taking place as buyers 
were reluctant to pay more; o'd stock 
sold at the higher price of $70 per 
picul. The difficulties encountered in 
obtaining supplies of cassia have 
brought stocks down to about 3,000 
piculs, bringing the expectation that 
prices will rise should demands be re- 
ceived from the U.S.; Tunghing cassia 
whole sold at the high price of $89 
and even $90 per picul stocks having 
been reduced to 300 piculs; — future 
supplies can only reach Hongkong 
from Tunghing by way of Indochina in 
future. Luk-po, Kwangsi, cassia 
lignea sold at $64 per picul for bulk 
packing, 84 catty packing fetched $75 
and 60 catty packing $70, the price at 
source was HK$20 and or $70 after 
the addition of overheads. Cassia un- 
scraped from Tunghing, Kwangtung, 
sold at from $89 to $90 per picul. 

Various factors tended to bring down 
the price of China rosin; owing to 
overstocking in Siam and Singapore 
several shipments were recalled and 
placed on the local market, also sub- 
stantial quantities have been arriving 
in Canton from the East & West River 
districts and further supplies were re- 
ceived via Macao. The returned cargo 
was offered on the local market at $66 
per picul, but no interest being shown 
the price dropped to $60 and finally 
sales were made at $57 and $56.50 per 
picul; the shipment from Macao was 
disposed of at the price of $59/$58 per 
picul. 

In spite of the difficulty of procur- 
ing supplies the market in ramie was 
active in both the Kwangsi quality 
which is 5 ft. long and soft and the 
Szechuen quality which is 4 ft. long 
and harder, although the Kwangsi 
quality is preferred for export; the 
former sold at $210 as compared with 
the previous price of $215 and the 
latter dropped to $190 from $200 per 
picul. A new shipment of gallnuts 
from South Korea was sold at $92 per 
picul as against $70 per picul for a 
shipment received last month; gallnuts 
from Liuchow, Kwangsi, affected by 
this competition sold at $105 per picul 
against the earlier price of $110. 


Smoked Rubber 

In spite of the blockade by the 
Nationalists, deliveries of smoked rub- 
ber continued to be made to Shanghai, 
and with increased demands prices in 
Singapore showed a rise which it was 


expected would be reflected in the 
local market: Foreign No. la was 
quoted at $124 per picul, No. 1b at 


$120, No. 3a at $115 and No. 3b at $109 
per picul. 


Ores 


Small quantities of tungsten (wol- 
fram) ore have been reaching Hong- 
kong by various routes, but with little 
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demand from the U.S. and Europe the 
price which two weeks ago had reached 
$220 per picul for China 65 deg. fell: 
to $200 per picul while 80% of 65 deg. 
dropped from $180 to $162 and South 
Korean standard quality fell from $220 
to $200. 

About 400 tons of tin ingot, the pro- 
perty it seems of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, amounting in value to around 
$3.9 million, has been recently shipped 
to the U.S.A. Demands were active 
from Great Britain, but arrivals of 
cargo from Canton by devious routes 
together with the announcement of the 
Malayan tin ingot allocation brought 
prices down: Yunnan 99% fell from 
$590 to $560 per picul, Kwangsi 99% 
dropped from $595 ‘to $560, while 
Singapore Marked Banker 99.75% fell 
from $620 to $590 per picul. 


Gunny Bags 

North China buyers were actively in 
the market for gunny bags, the price 
of Heavy Cees 29 x 43 x 2% Ibs. 
rising to $2.73 and later to $2.80 per 
bag for spot while old bags Ist quality 
fetched $2.30. Stocks of gunny bags 
in Hongkong amount to around 5,000 
bales, and dealers were inclined to hold. 
back sales with the prospect of higher 
prices in future owing to direct pur- 
chase of Indian gunny bags by the 
U.S.A. and Argentina which was likely 
to cause a future shortage. 


Taiwan buyers were interested in 
Dairen soya beans and sales were made 
at the price of $68 and later at $70 per 
picul a considerable increase against 
last week’s closing figure of $63, en 
route cargo was sold at $62 per picul; 
Tientsin Kam Yuen lst quality soya 
beans. sold at $72 per picul, while 
Kiaochow soya beans of_ inferior 
quality fetched $62 per picul. The 
beancake market was active with con- 
tinued demands by Taiwan buyers the 
price fetched being $38 per picul which 
rose later to $42 and $40 for forward 
shipment. 


Silk Waste, Eggs & Duck Feathers 


Stocks of silk waste in Hongkong 
have fallen considerably; sales were 
made of the Shantung quality at $485 
per picul and of the Chungking silk 
waste at $580 per picul. 


Eggs, in consequence of renewed 
demands from Manila with the ap- 
proach of Christmas, rose in price 


slightly; those from Tsingtao, Swabue, 
Swatow, Hoimoon and Kaptze in 
Kwangtung being required. In _ spite 
of heavy stocks which amount to 3,000 
baskets of 600/700 pieces each from 
Kwangtung and 350 baskets from 
Tsingtao and the expectation of 1,000 
more baskets, prices showed an im- 
provement: Tsingtao eggs advanced from 
$98 to $102 per basket of 600, and 700 
packing from $110 to $112, while 
Swatow Ist quality fetched $18.30 per 
100. 

The duck feather market was active 
during the week with arrivals from 
Indochina, Siam, Kwangchowwan, and 
Kwangtung: Indochina Ist quality sold 
at $265, Pakhoi best quality at $281 
and Ist quality at $265 per picul. : 
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Bristles 


The bristles position is most unsatis- 
factory from the Hongkong merchant's 
point of view, stocks are running low 
of both Tientsin No. 55 and the Chung- 
king quality, the former on account of 
the export restrictions imposed on this 
item in Tientsin and the latter with 
the capture of Chungking by the com- 
munists which for the time being at all 
events has interfered with the normal 
flow of trade. From the beginning of 
September to the middle of November 
shipments to the U.S.A. amounted in 
value to US$3 million, but this demand 
has now slackened and local quotations 
have fallen to US$6.60 for Tientsin No. 
55 short bristles and US$2.80 per lb. 
for Chungking black as compared with 
the Tientsin quotation of US$6.90 for 

“No. 55 which with the addition of 
charges would amount to US$7.10 per 
lb. In New York the price obtained 
for Chungking bristles was US$2.95 
per lb., which did not offer a sufficient- 
ly good profit to induce local, dealers to 
part with their stocks to any large 
extent as the anticipation is that the 
market will show a rise with supplies 
being short, 


Wheat Flour 


Taiwan and Cantonese interests were 
heavily in the market for wheat flour 
at the beginning of the week, but their 
activities were very much reduced by 
the decision of the Taiwan government 
to stop allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of this commodity, future 
imports having to be under self-provided 
exchange coupled with the suspension 
by the Canton authorities of the issue 
of import permits for wheat flour fol- 
lowing large importations during 
November which amounted to over 
40,000 bags. At the close only Macao 
and Swatow buyers remained in the 
market; buyers on the whole held back 
anticipating a drop in prices with the 
arrival of new shipments: Five Swallow 
Australian flour was offered at the en 
route price of $18 per bag (50 Ibs.) 
and the USA at $21. White Greens 
USA was offered at $21 per bag and 
the Australian at $18.20 both November 
shipment, Saskania sold at $20.30, per 
bag, Kwan Tao at $18, Cocoanut at $21, 
Delta’s Queen at $20.20 Battleship at 
$20,50, Lyre at $18.80, Farmer at $20.50. 


Sugar 

North China, Cantonese and Macao 
buyers were all interested in Taiwan 
granulated sugar during the week; sales 
were made at $43.50 and $46 for the 
choice quality and at $47.50 and $46 
ber picul for the refined quality. 


Tea 

Last year’s production of tea in 
‘Taiwan amounted to around 20 million 
lbs. half of which was black tea, 40% 
green tea and the remaining 10% com- 
posed of various grades of tea. For 
many years Hongkong.has relied upon 
tea from Taiwan, Yunnan, Anhwei and 
Fukien for export purposes, but of late 
the three latter sources have been al- 
most entirely cut off through trans- 
portation difficulties and Taiwan has 
been the chief source of supply; an 
increase in price has recently taken 
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Formosan Essential Oils 
a CAMPHOR OIL AND ITS FRACTIONATED OILS 
(Special to Far Eastern Economic Review). 


For more detailed descriptions rea- 
ders are referred to the article “Cam- 
phor, its oil & by-products in China 
and Formosa” in the March 23rd, 1949, 
issue of the “Far Eastern Economic 
Review.” The writer wishes, however, 
to tackle the subject in a more or less 
diagrammatized way so that readers 
can have a whole picture of the oils 
derived from Camphor oil and their 
respective chief constituents and speci- 
fications. 

First of all, it should be mentioned 
that there are two kinds of camphor 


trees, generally known as the True 
Camphor tree and the Ho Camphor 
tree. If distillation is carried out 


separately, Ho oil can only be obtained 
from the Ho Camphor tree, and it is 
different from the Bois de Rose oil in 
origin though similar in chemical struc- 
ture. 

The oils derived from Camphor 
through various steps of distillation and 
sublimation can be diagrammatized as 
follows:— 


Camphor Tree:— 
1. Crude Camphor—(BB 
Refined camphor). 
2. Crude Camphor oil— 
(A) Brown camphor oil:— 
(a) Crude Safrol 
(i) Sassafras oil, artificial 
(ii) Safrol 


camphor, 


(a) Crude Terpin Hydrate 
(i) Terpin Hydrate 
(ii) Terpineol—Terpinyl 
Acetate 
(iii) Terpinolene 
(iv) Artificial mandarin oil 


(b) Brown camphor oil (exclude 
safrol hydrate) :— 
(i) White camphor oil “C” 
grade 
Gi) Brown camphor oil “B” 
grade 
Gii) Blue camphor oil “B” 


grade (Blue camphor oil, 
Camphor pitch) 
(iv) Eugenol—Isoengenol 
(C) White camphor oil:—~ 
(a) Crude Eucalyptus oil 
(i) Eucalyptus oil 
(ii) Eucalyptol (Cineol) 
(b) Eucalyptus oil (exclude crude 
eucalyptus oil):— 
(i) Aromatic turpentine oil 
(ii) White camphor oil “B” 
grade—artificial Mandarin 
oil 
(D) Blue camphor oil:— 
(a) Refined blue oil 
(b) Raw material of xunol 
(E) Ho oil:— 
(a) High grade ho oil 
(b) Linalyl acetate 
(c) Linaceterpin 
(d) Lemongrass oil ‘ 
The following table shows the speci- 


(B) Brown camphor oil (exclude 4, gravity and chief constituents of the 
gon 1 Rare most important oil of the Camphor 
group:— 
Name Specific gravity at 25°C Chief Constituents 
White camphor oil 0.87 —0.910 Pinene, camphene, cineol, 
dipentene, Lemonene 
Brown camphor oil 1,020—1.035 Safrol, terpineol, eugenol 
Blue camphor oil 0.930—0.955 Sesquiterpene 
Terpineol 0.930—0.950 Tesqineol 
Ho oil 0.86 —0.880 1-Linaloal 
Artificial sassafras oil 1.070—1.085 d 
Eucalyptus oil 0.915—0.930 Cineol (Eucalyptol) 
Safrol 1,103—1.105 Safrole 
Many an exporter in this Colony has 
received enquiries now and then from One thing which not infrequently 
abroad for supplies of Camphor Oil and gives rise to unpleasant claims for 


its various forms of fractionated oils, 
but not many of them are acquainted 
with the requirements with regard to 
the qualities. Perhaps it will not be 
superfluous for the writer to make a 
few remarks in this connection. 


place of from 25% to 30% which has 
caused prices locally to rise. As the 
season for gathering tea has passed 
new arrivals will become less from 
now on. Activity was shown in the 
market during the week with buyers 
from South and North Africa interest- 
ed: Pouchong medium quality rose 
from $260 to $300 per picul, Broken 
Orange Pekoc black tea increased from 
$245 to $280 and Orange Pekoe black 
tea from $220 to $260 per picul. The 
recent spot price in New York for 
China black tea was US 35 cents per 
lb., and for green tea was 45 cents, 
while in. Europe black tea was at 4/- 
per lb. 


allowance is the colour of oils from 
Formosa. For one reason or another, 
most of the oils from Formosa are very 
often turbid and not as clear as they 
should be. Take Safrol, Eucalyptus 
Oil, and White Camphor Oil for in- 
stance. Safrol prepared in Japan, and 
Eucalyptus Oil from ,Australia are 
water white, whereas the Formosan 
products are often light yellow. Even 
White Camphor Oil from Formosa is 
rarely quite white, so much so _ that 
sometimes it is.of amber colour, The 
colour has proved to be a handicap to 
the ready sales of the oils. However, 
it should be noted that the white colour 
can be had by redistillation of the oils 
in question as well as a thorough 
cleansing of the drums prior to packing. 

As the various kinds of oils frac- 
tionated from Camphor Oils are differ- 
ent in specific gravity and their parti- 
cular chief constituents, they are 
generally sold on the basis of their 
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particular specific gravity and percent- 
age of the main constituent character- 
istic to each kind of oil as mentioned 
above. Ho oil is the exception, for in 
this case it is the degree of the optical 
rotation that verifies the qualities’ of 
the oil. 

A brief account of the customary 
requirements of the trade concerning 
qualities would be found helpful to 
those in this line of business. 

Brown Camphor Oil: Though the 
specific gravity of this oil at 25°C can 
be as high as 1.050, it is inadvisable 
to ship oil exceeding 1.035 in specific 
gravity to the United States, because 
any excess will be liable to a 25% im- 
port duty. The presence of resin 
content is objectionable, but it is all 
right if it does not exceed 3-4%. 

Ho Oil: This was better known as 
Shiu Oil in Formosa and in countries 
to which shipments were made long 
before World War II. It was said that 
a certain Japanese Governor of For- 
mosa thought that this name did in- 
justice to such an oil with pleasant 
aromatic odor, for the word “shiu” in 
Chinese means “pungent and disagree- 
able,” and ordered that this name be 
changed. It is, nevertheless, hard to 
ascertain the truth of this matter. The 
present Chinese name for this oil is 
“Fong Yu,” meaning sweet or fragrant 
oil. 

Ho oil is similar chemically to Bois 
de Rose oil, the oil obtained from Rose- 
wood. In the U.S.A., 25% import duty 
is levied on the former, but free for 
the latter. 

Being a valuable oil, Ho oil of good 
grades should be very light in colour 
and its odor should not be too cam- 
phoraceous. 

The Linaloal contained in the oil is 
what makes the oil valuable. Gener- 
ally speaking, with a rotation at—12° 
to—13°, the oil contains about 85-90% 
Linaloal. The degree of optical rota- 
tion is, therefore, very important for 
indicating the various grades of this 
oil. The following may serve as a 
. guidance:— 


Optical Rotation 


Grade of oil at 25°C Linaloal 
Extra or 

AA Grade -14 and over 92% over 

A Grade -12° to -13.5° 85% over 

B Grade - 9° to -11° below 75% 

Oll of Sassafras, Artificial: This is 


distinct from the natural sassafras oil 
obtained by distillation of the root 
wood and the root bark of sassafras 
officinale, a species of laurel. The 
specific gravity of both the artificial 
and natural oil is almost identical. 
However, the natural oil varies in col- 
our from very pale yellow to reddish 
brown, according to the quality of root 
used, while the artificial one is gener- 
ally pale yellow or white in colour. 

Both can be used for flavouring, 
medical and cosmetic purposes. 

The artificial oil is also known as 
Oil of Camphor, Specific Gravity— 
1.070. Under this name it is traded in 
the United States, and buyers there 
would have to supply affidavits to the 
import authorities as to the use if it 
is imported as Oil of Sassafras. 
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Chinese Exports and Imports 


Following are revised schedules of 
commodities which may be exported 
from or imported to China, as announ- 
ced by the authorities in Shanghai, 
August 25, 1949. The export schedules 
are based on the Customs Export Tariff 
of the Republic of China as revised in 
1945 while the import schedules are 
based on the Customs Import Tariff of 
the Republic of China as revised in 
August 1948. The tariff numbers which 
precede a description of each item and 
sub-item in the following lists are the 
same as those used in the Nationalist 
tariffs referred to above. 


(1) EXPORTS: 

Exportable goods are included under 
three separate schedules, viz.: 

Schedule A: Goods that are permit- 
ted to be exported. These include the 
remainder of export items not listed 
under Schedules B and C below. 

Schedule B: Goods that are exported 
under special permit. These include 
the following items: 

150 Coal, 151 Coke, 170 Cocoons, 
domestic, 171 Cocoons, refuse, 184 Silk 
waste, 195 Cotton yarn, 201 Cotton piece 
goods, 214 Ores, 215 Antimony, crude 
and regulus, 220 (c) Iron pigs and 


kentledge, iron and_ steel, old or 
scrap, 221 (a) Lead _ pigs or 
bars, 222 Quicksilver, 233 (b) Tin 


ingots and slabs, 235 Earth, sand, and 

stone, and manufactures thereof, 249 

Chemicals and chemical compounds. 
Schedule C: Goods banned from 


export. These include the following 
items: 

47 (a) Wheat flour, 51 Rice and 
paddy, 53 Wheat, 217 Foreign coins 


(including gold and silver coins and 
subsidiary silver coins), 218 (c) Copper 
and manufactures thereof (excepting 
ingots and slabs, sheets, rods, and 
nails), 219 (a) Gold and silver bullion, 
219 (b) Goldware and silverware, 225 
(a) Metal manufactures, 258 Curios 


Eucalyptus Oil: Genuine eucalyptus 
oil is obtained by aqueous distillation 
of the fresh leaves ,of a great many 
species of eucalyptus, huge trees which 
grow chiefly in Australia, Portugal 
and California. The oil obtained from 
Camphor Oil is more often referred to 
as Fractionated Camphor Oil in the 
U.S.A. In the latter case, the percent- 
age of Cineol (eucalyptol) to which the 
oil owes its valuable germicidal pro- 
perties, must be stated. Oil containing 
80-85% Cineol is considered of the first 
grade. 

Australian Eucalyptus is a U.S.P. oil 
and can be used in the U.S.A. as such 
whereas the Formosan product can 
never be U.S.P. (even though the 
Cineol content can be determined by 
U.S.P. methods) since it is not distilled 
from eucalyptus leaves. 

In determining the Cineol content, 
some chemists use the Resorcinol 
method. But for business with the 
U.S.A., one had better do in conform- 
ity with the U.S.P. requirements by 
oe to the Congealing Point Me- 
thod. 


and antiques, 270 part Articles not 
otherwise provided for (including 
various live animals and fowls; skins 
of fowls (such as skin bearing) and 
feathers attached to small pieces of 
meat of wild fowls; old manuscripts, 
national treasures and historic relics). 


(11) IMPORTS: 
Import goods are also included under 
three separate schedules, viz.: 
Schedule A: Goods that are permit- 
ted to be imported. These are divided 
into six separate categories, viz.: 


1. Productive equipment: 

70 (a) Cotton piece goods for techni- 
cal purposes, such as cotton Molleton 
or Swanboy, “Triplex” canvas felt for 
paper machine, etc. 

119 Woolen piece goods for technical 
purposes, pure or mixed, such as roller 
cloth, paper mill blanketing, etc. 

139 Bolting cloth. 


244 Agricultural machinery, and: 
parts thereor. 

245 part Electrical machinery for 
power generating and _ transmission, 


such as dynamos, motors in transform- 
ers, converters, etc., and parts thereof 
(excluding rat cage and slip-ring style 
motors below 200 h.p., transformers 
below 3,000 k.v.a. and 6,600 v., alter- 
nating current machineries below 500 
k.v.a. and 6,600 v., auto switches and 
oil switches below 6,600 v.). 

246 part Machine tools, such as 
lathes, planers, drill presses, etc., and 
parts thereof (excluding lathes with 
surface below 6 ft. and weight below 
3,000 lb., dragon-door planers’ with 
surface below 8 ft., drill presses (ex- 
cluding horizontal-arm drill press and 
drill presses with more than one axle) 
and cow-head pianers with rushing 
distance below 24 in.). 

247 part Machine shop tools, such as 
cutters, drills, reamers, etc. (including 
pneumatic and electrically operated 
tools), and hand tools, made wholly or 
chiefly of metal, and parts thereof (ex- 
cluding pliers, hammers, screw: drivers, 
hand shovels, electric augers from %4 
in. to 1% in. and agricultural hand 
tools). 

248 part Prime movers, 
engines, oil engines, steam engines; 
hydraulic turbines, steam _ turbines, 
turbo-generator sets, and other prime 
movers, combined with generators or: 
not, and parts thereof (excluding gas: 
engines, gas generator sets, oil engines, 
diesel oil engines; and steam engines 
below 100 h.p.) 

249 Steam boilers, economizers, 
superheaters, mechanical stokers, and 
other boiler room accessories and parts 
thereof. 

250 Sewing, knitting, or embroider- 
ing machines, and parts thereof. 

252 part Machinery, and parts there- 
of:—(a) part Pumping and pumps, and 
parts (excluding single-grade centri- 
fugal water pumps below 11 in. water 
exit caliber), (c) part Paper-making: 
machinery and parts thereof (excluding 
(1) Yankee style round-net machines 
(single oven) with diameter below 8 
ft.; (2) long-net style machines (with 
more than 1 oven) with width below 


ie., gas. 
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400 ft.; (3) flat face style paste-sifting 
machinery; (4) rough quality blankets 
for ovens; (5) round-net below 60 in.; 
and (6) rough quality internal tubes), 
(d) part Textile machinery and parts 
thereof (excluding rollers, sheep leather 
shuttles, bobbins, and shuttle-driving 
belts), (e) Brewing, distilling, and 
Sugar refining machinery, and parts 
thereof, (f) Rubber goods manufactur- 
ing machinery, and parts thereof, (g) 
Flour mill machinery, and parts thereot 
(excluding machinery with daily pro- 
duction capacity below 500 bags), (h) 
part Cigar and cigarette manufacturing 
machinery, and parts thereof (excluding 
machinery with production capacity 
below 1,200 cigarettes per minute), (i) 
Refrigerators and refrigerating equip- 
ment; industrial (including parts and 
accessories thereof), n.o.p.f. (j) part 
Electric elevators and parts thereof 
(excluding elevator cages) (k) part 
Others, including (1) dairy machinery 
and parts; (2) oil refining plants and 
parts; (3) oil well drilling .machinery 
and parts; (4) mining machinery and 
parts (excluding belting hooks and 
triangular belts). 

254 part Fire engines, hydrants, and 
other fire-extinguishing appliances, 
irrespective of propelling power (ex- 
cluding hand chemical fire extingu- 
ishers), and parts thereof. 

255 Motor boats, sailboats, steamers, 
motor ships, and parts or materials 
thereof. 

257 Railway and tramway supplies. 

258 part Parts of vehicles, n.o.p.f. 
(excluding parts of bicycles and tires). 

263 (c) part Electric cable. 

264 (a) part Rectifying 
cell-filling, 

265 (a) part Edison-style batteries 
and other kinds of batteries, and hard 
rubber containers. 

266 Files, of all kinds. 

268 Gas metres, water-metres, am- 
metres, -voltmetres, wattmetres, and 
other similar measuring instruments, 
and parts thereof. 

269 part Needles: (b) part Spring 
needles above No. 30 for knitting ma- 
“chines; (c) part Needles for surgical 
use. 

273 (c) Metal manufactures, n.o.p.f. 
(other than iron wire netting or gauze, 
and oil tanks with fittings). 

588 Railway sleepers (ties). 

619 Corundum (grains or powder). 

620 Emery and other abrasives, na-~ 
tural or artificial, n.o.pf. (grains or 
powder). 

621 (a) (2) Chromite, magnesite fire 
bricks of a special kind part. 

625 (a) Graphite. 

629 part Asbestos, and manufactures 
thereof: (c) Sheets or packings, woven, 
(d) Sheets or packings compressed. 

636 Cloth coated with Emery or 
other abrasives, natural or artificial. 

646 (a) Miners’ lamps. 

649 part Hose made of metal. 


tubes for 


2. Petroleum products: 

521 Grease, lubricating, wholly or 
partly mineral. 

529 Liquid fuel (fuel oil) and crude 
oil. 

532 Oil, kerosene (including other 
mineral oils for illuminating purposes 
with specific gravity from 0.78 to 0.90). 
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534 Oil, lubricating (including wholly 
or partly of mineral origin and other 
kinds of lubricating oils). 


3. Chemical raw materials: 

326 Oil, cod-liver (including oil, fish 
liver, liquid medicinal), 327 Oil, olive 
(including in bulk, in bottles, and any 
other packing), 360 (a) Copra, in bulk, 
398 part.Sugar, grape (for injection 
only), 427 Acid, acetic, 428 Acid, 
boracic, 432 Acid, oxalic, 434 (c) Methyl 
or wood alcohol (including fusel oil), 
435 Alum, chrome, 439 Ammonia 
chloride, 440 Ammonia, sulphate of, 443 
Barium, chloride of, 445 Borax. crude 
or refined, 446 Calcium carbide, 448 
Chlorine, liquid, 450 Fertilizers, chemi- 


cal or artificial, 454 Napthalene, 456 
Phosphorus, 458 Potash, caustic, 459 
Potash, chlorate of, 460 Potassium 


bichromate, 461 part Quinine powder, 
464 part Serums and vaccines (for 
typhus, yellow fever, and influenza 
only), 465 Soda ash, 466 part Soda, 
bicarbonate of (for medicines), 467 
Soda, bichromate of, 468 Soda, bisul- 
phite of (solid or liquid), 469 Soda, 
caustic, 472 Soda, hydrosulphite of, 473 
Soda, nitrate of (Chile saltpetre), 474 
Soda, peroxide of, 477 Soda, sulphide 
of, 478 Soda, thiosulphate of (known 
as Sodium hyposulphite), 479 Sulphur, 
crude or other, 480 part Chemicals, (b) 
Aniline (oil or salts), (c) Benzine 
(benzol) and other coal tar distillates, 
(e) Dye intermediates, (f) Formalde- 
hyde (formalin), (h) Metals in a pure 
state, (i) Rubber accelerators, (j) Zinc 
chloride, (k) Others (excepting glut- 
amic acid, calcium carbonate, magnesi- 
um carbonate). 

481 part Medicines, drugs, and medi- 
cinal substances, compounds, and pre- 
parations, (a) part Acid, acetylsalicylic 
(in powdered form only), (b) Antibio- 
tics, such as penicillin, and penicillin 
products, streptomycin, etc., (f) Chemi- 
cals, pharmaceutical, i.e., solely used 
as medicines or for compounding medi- 
cines, (g) Cinchonine, (i) Strychine, (j) 
Sulfa drugs, such as sulfadiazine, sul- 
fathiazole, ‘etc.. (kK) Others, n.e.s. (ex- 
cepting other forms of acetylsalicylic 
acid, arsphenamine drugs (such as 
neosalvarsan, neoarsphenamine, etc.). 
caffeine, capsulated fish liver oils, and 
proprietary medicines). 

482 part Aniline dyes, and other coal 
tar dyes, (excluding (1) oil red; (2) 
acid orange; (3) Nigrosine; (4) sulphur 
khaki; (5) Paradiaminobenzene and 
other dyestuffs for fur and leather; (6) 
Sodium sulphate mixed with aniline 
dye for dyeing purpose; and (7) Chry- 
soidine). 

483 Bark, mangrove, 486 Blue, Paris 
or Prussian, 487 Bronze powder, 488 
Carbon black (i.e., lampblack), 491 
Cobalt oxide, 492, Cochineal, 493 Cunao 
or false gambier, 494 Cutch or gambier, 
495 Gamboge, 496 Green, emerald. 
Schweinfurt, or imitation, 497 Hartall 
(Orpiment), 498 Indigo, artificial (in- 
cluding liquid or paste, grains or dried), 
509 Smalt, 511 Tanning extracts, veget- 
able, n.o.p.f. (such as Quebracho ex- 
tract, Wattle (Mimosa) extract, etc.). 
512 Turmeric, 513 Ultramarine, 516 
White zinc (mixed with oil or not), 517 
Dyes, pigments, colours, tans, and tan- 
ning materials (such as Wattle bark, 
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Myrobalan, etc.), and paint materials, 
522 Gum arabic, 523 Gum Dragon’s 
blood, 524 Gum myrrh, 525 Gum oli- 
banum, 526 Resin (Colophony), 527 
Shellac and button lac, 528 Other gums 
and resins, 531 Oil, coconut, 535 (b) 
Industrial scaps (i.e., alkali compounds 
of fatty substances, but not including 
alkali compounds of higher fatty acids), 
537 (b) Turpentine, vegetable only, 539 
Wax, paraffin. 

541 part Oils, fats, and waxes, n.o.p.f. 
(including essential oils, essences and 
constituents of synthetic perfumes, na- 
tural and artificial: (a) Essential oils 
of citronella, niaouli (gomenol), ylang- 
ylang, lemon-grass, vetiver, rose ger- 
anium, gardenia, clove. rosewood, 
orange, lemon, and lavender, (b) Other 
essential oils (including natural and 
synthetic mixtures), (d) Other oils and 
fats, vegetable (f) Other oils and fats. 
(including hardened fat of whale oil, 
hardened fats of other marine animal 
oils, animal tallow, etc.)}, (g) Waxes, 
606 Tar, coal, 642 Gypsum. 

644 part India-rubber, natural and 
synthetic, gutta-percha, and manufac-- 
tures thereof: (a) India-rubber, crude, 
old or waste, and gutta-percha, crude, 
(d) (1) Tires and tubes for motor: 
vehicles, (d) (3) Other manufactures, 
n.o.p.f. (excluding solid tires for motor: 
vehicles and sheets and crepe, pre- 
pared), 664 part Synthetic resins and 
other plastics (excluding celluloid and’ 
bakelite): (b) Others (including lumps, 
bans, bars, rods, plates, sheets, tubes, 
powder, etc., ie., not as finished arti- 
cles). 


4. Metals and ores: 

146 Ores of all kinds, 149 Aluminum. 
grains, ingots, and slabs, 151 Other 
aluminum (including wire, stranded or 
cable (bare) wire, etc.), 152 Antifric- 
tion metal, 153 part Brass bars and rods 
(above 2 inches diametre), 155 Brass 
and yellow metal ingots, 157 Brass and 
yellow metal, old or scrap (fit only for 
remanufacture), 161 Brass and yellow 
metal tubes, 163 Brass and yellow 
metal, others, n.e.s., 164 Copper bars: 
and rods, 166 Copper ingots and slabs, 
168 Copper, old or scrap (fit only for 
remanufacture), 169 Copper sheets and 
plates (at size 14 by 18 or above; plates 
for photo-engraving are not restricted 
to the size), 171 Copper tubes, 172 
Copper wire, 173 Copper wire rope 
(ie., wire, stranded or cable, bare), 174 
Copper, others, n.e.s., 175 Iron and steel, 
ungalvanized, anvils, swage-blocks an- 
chors and parts of, and forgings, 176. 
Iron and steel, ungalvanized, billets, 
blooms, ingots, slabs, and sheet-bars, 
179 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, chains, 
new, and ‘parts of, 181 Iron and steel, 
ungalvanized, crossings and turn-tables- 
for railways, 182 Iron and steel, un- 
galvanized, hoops, 183 part Iron and 
steel, ungalvanized, bars (2 inches or 
above except nail rods), angles and 
tees (2% by 2% inches or above), 
channels (2 by 4 inches or above except 
steel window materials), 186 part Iron 
and steel, ungalvanized, pipes, tubes, 
and pipe and tube fittings (excluding 
iron pipes at or below 20 inches dia- 
metre), 187 Iron and steel, ungalvan- 
ized, plate cuttings, of non-uniform 
size (including scrap lots of mixed 
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dimensions, irrespective of size, and 
croppings of channels, tees, and angles), 
188 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, rails 
(including steel sleepers (ties), fish- 
plates, spikes, bolts, and nuts for use 
with the rails), 191 Iron and steel, tn- 
galvanized, sheets and plates, 3.2 mm. 
(% in.) thick or more, 192 Iron’ and 
steel, ungalvanized. sheets and plates, 
under 3.2 mm. (% in.) thick, 196 Iron 
and steel, ungalvanized, tinned plates, 
plain, 197 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, 
tinned plates, old (including box lin- 
ings), 199 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, 
wire, 200 (b) Iron and steel, ungalvan- 
ized, others, n.e.s., 203 Iron and steel, 
galvanized, pipes, tubes, and pipe and 
tube fittings, 207 Iron and steel, gal- 
vanized, cobbles, wire shorts, defective 
wire, bar croppings, and bar ends, used 
hoops, and hoop ends or cuttings (in- 
cluding scrap lots of mixed dimensions, 
irrespective of size), 208 Iron and steel, 
galvanized or ungalvanized, old or 
scrap (fit only for remanufacture), 
n.o.p.f., 209 Iron and steel, galvanized 
or ungalvanized, wire rope, new (with 
or without fiber core), 

212 Spring steel, 213 Tool steel (in- 
‘cluding high-speed steel) and alloy or 
Special steel, 217 Lead, old (fit only for 
remanufacture), 218 Lead pigs or bars, 
219 Lead pipes, 220 Lead sheets, 221 
Lead wire, 222 Lead, others, n.e.s., 224 
‘Manganese, ferro-, 225 Nickel (includ- 
ing bars, ingots, sheets, wire, etc.), 228 
‘Tin and lead alloy, 229 Tin ingots 
and slabs, 230, Tin pipes, 231 
‘Tin, others, n.e.s. (not including tin- 
fold), 234 White metal or German 
silver wire, 235 White metal or Ger- 
man silver, others, n.e.s., 236 Zinc pow- 
der and spelter, 238 Zinc, others, 240 
Metals, n.o.p.f. (including cobalt, tan- 
talum, cadmium, ferro-silicon, ferro- 
chrome, molybdenum wire, tungsten 
wire, and others, n.e.s.). 


5. Staples: 


71 Cotton, raw, 98 Jute, raw, 108 
Gunny bags. new, 109 part Gunny bags, 
old, 112 Wool, sheep’s, goats’, and 
camels’ (including carded or combed), 
113 Waste wool, sheep’s, goats’, and 
camels’ (including waste wool mixed 
with any other fibers except silk), 130 
Artificial silk floss and yarn, 559 Wood 
pulp (including chemical and mechani- 
cal), 560 Paper pulp, n.o.p.f. (such as 
pulp, bamboo, straw, etc.), 581 Or- 
dinary hardwood, rough hewn and 
round logs, including aspen, poplar, 
cotton-wood, and lime, and other hard- 
woods (but not including teak and 
other enumerated woods), 582 Ordinary 
softwood, rough hewn and round logs, 
583 Ordinary sawn hardwood, includ- 
ing brush box, ironbark, tallow wood, 
and other hardwood, 584 Ordinary 
sawn softwood, 600 part Wood: (a) 
Camagon, (b) Garoo, (c) Puru, (g) 
Cork-wood, (h) Sugar-wood, (i) 
Ligumvitae, 601 part Woodware of all 
kinds and other manufactures of woods, 
n.o.p.f., (f) Scale sticks. 


6. Daily Necessities: 

101 part Manila rope, 251 Type- 
‘writers, automatic sales machines, cal- 
culating machines, cash registers, copy 
presses, check perforators, dating ma- 
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chines, duplicating machines, number- 
ing machines, and similar office ma- 
chines for clerical or accounting pur- 
poses, and parts thereof, 261 part Clocks 
and watches: (b)(1) Springs for clocks, 
(b)(3) Other unequipped parts (ex- 
cluding watch cases), 340 Betelnut 
husk, dried, 341 Betelnuts, dried, 343 
Camphor (including crude, refined, 
shaped, or synthetic), 344 Camphor 
baroos, clean or refuse, 345 Capoor cut- 
chery, 346 Cardamom husk, 347 Car- 
damoms, inferior, 348 Cardamoms, 
superior 349 Cassia lignea and buds, 
350 Cassia twigs, 352 China-root, 353 
Cinnamon, 354 Cloves, 355 Cloves, 
mother, 356 Cocaine, 365 Hops, 373 
Medicinal substances, vegetable (crude), 
376 Nutmegs, in bulk, 381 Pepper, in 
bulk, black or white, 383 Putchuk, 


384 Rice and paddy, 387 Seed, lucra- 
ban, 391 part Seeds, (a) and Vegetable 
seeds (reformed vegetable seeds only), 
(b) part, 397 Sugar (sucrose), raw or 
refined, not including cube, loaf and 
sugar candy, 452 part Insecticides and 
disinfectants: (a) DDT raw material, 
(b) Gammexane, (e) Others (exclud- 
ing lysol and mosquito smudges), 518 
part Paints, varnishes, and polishes, 
n.o.p.f.: (f) Others, n.e.s., 542 Books, 
printed or manuscript, bound or un- 
bound (not including note-books, led- 
gers, and other office, school, and pri- 
vate stationery), 543 Charts and maps 
(including outline maps, relief maps, 
globes, and models and charts for edu- 
cational purposes, such as the teaching 
of anatomy, etc.), 


544 Newspapers and periodicals, 545 
part Paper boards, coated or uncoated, 
lined or unlined, white or coloured, 
glazed or unglazed, plain or embossed: 
(b) Boxboard, leather board, Manila 
board, Jacquard or silk board (chip- 
board), woodpulp board, duplex or 
triplex (including paste-boards of all 
kinds), 548 Paper, common printing and 
newsprinting (made chiefly of mechani- 
cal wood pulp), calendered or uncalen- 
dered, sized or unsized, white or co- 
loured (including standard newsprint, 
in rolls), 549 (b) Paper, bank-note, 561 
part Paperware and all articles made 
of paper, n.o.p.f.: (f) Other paperware, 
n.e.s. (including cement paper bags, 
paper covers for milk bottles, high de- 
gree glazed paper for woolen textile 
use, trial paper and gold and silver 
papers), 567 part Skins (furs): (a)(2) 
Weasel tails, 569 part Bezoar: (a) Cow 
bezoar, (b) Monkey bezoar, 570 part 
Bones and manufactures thereof, (a) 
part Bones. cow. 605 Pitch and asphalt, 
612 (a) Glass, window, common, over 
6.10 kg. in weight per sq. meter, 617 
part Optical glasses, grinded or un- 
grinded, and eyeglasses. ungrinded, 626 
part Stone, earth, and manufactures 
thereof, n.o.p.f.: (a)(1) Earthenware 
and potteryware for industrial use part 
(Note: term “potteryware” includes 
Chinaware and porcelainware for in- 
dustrial purposes), (a)(3) Quartziferous 
articles manufactured by melting pro- 
cess only, part (b) Others, including 
Plumbago (graphite), 628 Animals, liv- 
ing, 630 Barometers, thermometers, 
drawing, surveying, medical, nautical, 
optical, surgical, dental, and all other 
scientific instruments or apparatus, and 
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Reports from Malaya 


Federal Estimates for 1950 


A Bill to provide a total sum of 
$$258,053,985 for the public service for 
the year 1950 has been announced in 
the Government Gazette. The sum 
allocated to Federal Services amounts 
to $179 million, while $78.7 million has 
been allocated to States and Settle- 
ments. In addition another Bill pro- 
vides the sum of $38,2 million for Mala- 
yan Railway Services. Interesting 
items under the Federal Services are : 
Agricultural $1.8 million which forms 
1% of the total, Civil Awiation $1.4 
million or .78%, Education $4.8 million 
or 2.6%, Fisheries $1.3 million, Marine 
$1.2 million, Medica] & Health $8.6 
million or 4.82%, Social Welfare $3.4 
million or 1.9%, Police $33 million or 
18.48% and Military & Defence $7 
million of 3.9%. ‘The amounts alloca- 
ted to the States & Settlements are: 
Perak $17 million, Johore $13.2 million, 
Selangor $10.6 million, Kedah $7.9 mil- 
lion, Penang $7.4 million, Negri Sem- 
bilan $6 million, Pahang $5.79 million, 
Kelantan $8.5: million, Malacca $3.4 
million, Trengganu $2.7 million and 
Perlis $1.1 million. 


Claims for Compensation 


In accordance with the policy agreed 
upon between the Federation of Malaya, 
the Colony of Singapore and the United 
Kingdom in providing compensation as 
far as possible for damage and loss to 
property as a result of the invasion and 
ocevvation of the country by the enemy 
during World War II, a_ Bill will 
shortly be introduced in, the Federal 
Legislative Council to provide for the 
establishment of a War Damage Com- 


parts or accessories thereof, 654(b) part 
Pencils, coloured, mechanical drawing, 
and other special pencils for industrial 
use, 657 (a) Seedlings, 659 Printing and 
lithographic materials, n.o.p.f., 672 part 
Articles, not otherwise provided for in 
this Tariff: (d) Ivory nuts, (e) Dental 
materials, (g)(1) Mica part. ; 
Schedule B: Goods that may be im- 
ported under special permit. These in- 


‘clude the following tariff items: 


253 Airplanes, hydroplanes, and all 
other flying machines, parts thereof. 

256 Vehicles. motor (including motor 
passenger vehicles, motor _ trucks, 
buses, motor tractors, motor trailers, 
chassis. etc.). : 

271 Telephonic and telegraphic in- 
struments, and-parts thereof. 

395 Wheat. 

423 Tobacco leaf. 

424 Tobacco, prepared. 

425 Tobacco stalk, dust, siftings, and 

refuse. 

520 Gasoline, naptha, and benzine, 
mineral (including similar motor fuels, 
n.o.p.f.). 

546 Paper, cigarette, on bobbins or 
rolls, or otherwise. 

637 Explosives for industrial pur- 
poses. 

656 Photographic and _  cinemato- 
graphic products, apparatus, and ma- 
terials of all kinds (except chemicals). 


1949 


mission for the purpose of carrying 
out this policy, ‘T'he maximum total of 
payments in war damage awards 
amounts to $435 million set out in the 
schedule of the Bill as follows: those 
directly relating to tin mining $85 
million, those directly relating to the 
rubber planting industry $85 million, 
those in respect of private chattels $50 
million, and those in respect of other 
claims $215 million. 


Labour in the Federation 


The report for September of the 
Dept. of Labour of the Federation 
points out that in the Kachau and 
Kuala Kubu areas Asian owned rubber 
holdings are still largely out of pro- 
duction as a result of the Emergency. 
and the proprietors evince no enthusi- 
asm to reopen them. The labourers are 
reluctant to work in areas where they 
are exposed to the attention of either 
the bandits or the security forces. In 
the Kuala Lumpur area on the other 
hand Chinese mine-owners And mana- 
gers appear to be recovering some mea- 
sure of confidence and are paying in- 
creasingly frequent visits to their pro- 
perties. They state that their labour- 
ers are no longer alarmed at the sudden 
appearance of security forces. 


On the rubber estates, it is not yet 
Possible to gauge accurately the effect 
of the substantial increase in the price 
of rubber on wages, but there is no 
doubt that labourers are fully aware of 
the recent improvement in this respect 
and anticipate taking part in what bene- 
fits accrue to the owners. Smallholders 
who had already reduced tapping rates 
are expected to restore the cuts in full, 
Estates which had of recent months 
been steadily reducing their tabour 
forces are now on the opposite tack, 
and endeavouring to persuade their 
labourers to remain in their employ. 
There are no signs of surplus labour. 
and in .Pahang, where a few small 
estates have closed down as a result of 
bandit activity, no difficulty has been 

* encountered in absorbing the labour 
that became available in consequence 
In Perak the higher price of rubber has 
had the effect of increasing the shor- 
tage of Indian and Malay labour that 
already existed, and the word “ crimp- 
ing” is in current use. Here planters 
are offering a commission of $20/- a 
head for labour supplied, and the pay- 
ment of ccommission to middlemen for 
the supply of labour is becoming more 
common. 


Padi planters in Kedah appear to be 
assured of a good harvest and have be- 
gun buying materials to repair their 
houses and build new ones. As 4 result, 
timber sawmills are temporarily busier 
than they have been in recent months ; 
and. although there has been no in- 
crease in waizes, the sawmill workers, 
who are in the main on piece rates, 
have been receiving increased earnines. 
In Perak. hy contrast, a m2eting of the 
Perak Timber Dealers’ Association de- 
cided on a reduction of 10% in the 
workers’ sawing rates with effect from 
August 1. Sawmills in Negri Sembilan 
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are said to be short of labour as a 
result of the large number of workers 
in this industry who have been detained 
since the Emergency. 

In Pahang, where Tamil labour is in 
short supply, the Public Works Depart- 
ment have difficulty in getting replace- 
ments when vacancies occur, The 
usual practice now is to recruit Sakais 
and ‘Malays, and a large number of the 
latter are now engaged on labour which 


would have been repugnant to them be- 
fore the war. 


Telephone Facilities 


The total number of telephone sub- 
scribers in the Federation of Malaya is 
13,386. The number of applicants who 
have not yet been supplied with tele- 
phones is 4,868 and of these approxi- 
mately 3,000 have been pending for 
over a year. These ‘applications are 
mainly for services at Penang, Kuala 
Lumpur and! other large towns where it 
seems shortages of equipment and 
cables are the main reasons for the 
delay in meeting these requirements. 


Federation Mines 


The total production of tin ore in the 
Federation of Malaya according to sta- 
tistics issued by the Federation Mines 
Department, during the July/September 
quarter of 1949 was 18,680 tons, an 
increase of 414 tons over the second 
quarter when production of tin ore 
reached 18,266 tons, and of 1245 tons 
over the first quarter’s output of 17,021 
tons. ‘The total production figure for 
the January/September period was 
53,967 tons. As usual Perak was the 
most productive State with 62,535 piculs 
of tin ore in July, 62,172 in Amgust, and 
65,875 piculs in September; Selangor 
was next with 30,958 piculs in July, 
34,082 in Amgust and 28,939 in Septem- 
ber. 


Exports of ilmenite also showed an 
increase in the July/Sept, quarter, the 
figures being 6082 t. as against 5500 t. 
in the second quarter and 3815 t. in 
the first quarter ; total exports for the 
nine months amounted to 15,397 t. 
Other mining production in July, 
August and September included 51 t. 
of iron ore, #29 t. of China clay, 6 t. 
of scheelite, and 4 t, of wolfram. The 
production of tin-in-ore as wel] as the 
cutput from gold and coal mines in the 
Federation was dealt with in the Far 
Eastern Eiconomic Review of November 
24 (». 678). 


Labour in the Mines 


The number of persons employed in 
the Federation tin mines during Sep- 
tember was 46,205 the next highest to 
January when 46,282 persons were 
working; in July the employment 
figure was 45,439 and in August 46,177. 
In other kinds of mines the number 
employed during September was 51,562, 
an increase over June, the last month 
of the second muarter when the figure 
was 50,918; of the persons employed 
in September 2436 were in coal mines. 
601 in gold production and 2320 in other 
types of mines than tin. 


Population Figures 


Figures which have been releaséd of 
the 1947 census of the population of the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
show an increase to 5,848,910, as 
against 4,347,704 for the combined po- 
pulation in 1931, or a growth of 34.5%. 
Tire increase in population was almost 
entirely among the Chinese and Malay- 
sians, and owed relatively little to immi- 
gration. ‘The total for the Federation 
according to the 1947 census was 4,908,- 
086 (1931 3,787,758) and for Singapore 
940,824 (1931 559,946). 


The Malaysian population (including 
Malay sand Aboriginal stocks) in- 
creased by 613,525 to 2,543,569 (1,930,- 
044 in 1931) giving them 43.49% of the. 
total population; the ‘Chinese popula- 
tion, however, rose by 910,242 to 2,614,- 
667 (1931 1,704,425) or 44.70% ot the 
total ; the Indian population numbered. 
599,616 (621,847), the Europeans 18,958. 
(17,686), Burasians 19,171 (15,999) 
and other communities 52,929 (57,876). 
The figures for the Federation itself 
are: Malaysians 2,427,834 (1,863,872) 
or 49.5% of the total, Chinese 1,884,534 
(1,284,888) or 38.4%, Indians 530,638 
(570,987) or 10.8%, Eluropeans; 9607 
(9561), Eurasians 10,061 (9,096), and 
others 45,412 (49,354), For Singapore 
the totals are: Malaysians 115,735 
(66,172) or 12.3%, Chinese 730,133 
(419,564) or 77.61%, Indiang 68,978 
(50,860) or 7.33%, Europeans 9351 
(8125), Eurasians 9110 (6903), and 
other communities 7517 (8322). 


Tin 


Exports of tin and tin ore during the. 
month of September from the Federa- 
tion and Singapore (excluding move- 
ments between thise territories) amoun- 
ted to 2784 long tons, lower than for. 
any month except May when only 1777 
t. were shipped and less than the. 
amount exported in any month in 1948; 
the cumulative amount exported since. 
January came to 38,726 t., according to 
figures released by the Registrar of 
Malayan Statistics; practically the 
bulk of these exports or 2145 t. went, 
to the U.S.A. Imports of tin ore from 
abroad during September into the 
Federation and Singapore totalled 521 
t. of an estimated tin metal content of: 
882 t.; as 412 t. (est. tin metal content 
303 t.) came from Tailand, 88 t. (63. t,) 
from Burma, and 21 t. (16 t.) from 
{ndonesia; for the nine months against 
499 t. (363 t.) for September 1948, 
and 786 t. (547 t.) for August this 
year (which included 50 t. tin slag at 
17% metal content) and 518 t. (379 t.) 
for July: 412 t. (est. tin metal content 
303 t.) came from Thailand, 88 t, (68 
t.) from Bnurmia, and 21 t. (16 t.) from 
Indonesia; for the nine months of this 
year 6106 t. (4416 t.) were imported as 
compared with 3449 t. (2498 t.) for the 
same period in 1948. Imports of tin 
‘metal (primary) come to 5 t. from In- 
donesia, a total of 28 t. since January. 
The estimated metal content of ore is 
calculated as follows: Indonesia 
74.54%. French Indochina 55.3%. Thai- 
Jand 73.5%. Burma 72% and other 
countries 68.8%. 
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Copra, Coconut Oil, Coconuts & 
Palm Oil 


Imports of copra from Singapore and 
the Federation during September 
amounted to 9238.75 tons valued at 
S$4,307,073 (7561.95 +t. at $3,539,903 
into Singapore & 1676.80 t. at $767,- 
170 into the Federation), of these im- 
ports 2449.76 valued at $1,106,427 came 
from Sumatra, 2196.18 t. at $1,017,962 
from Rhiow & Lingga, 1880.98 t. $911,- 
814 from North Borneo, 321.48 t. $151,- 
137 from Dutch Borneo, 321 t. $153,496 
from Sarawak, 221,22 t. $100,487 from 
Celebes & ‘Moluccas, and 1579.41 t. 
$746,531 from other Dutch Islands. 
Exports of copra abroad totalled 7450.- 
50 t. to the value of $3,605,372 (5550 t. 
at $2,731,640 from Singapore & 1900.- 
50 t, $873,732 from the Federation) : ex- 
ports to Denmark were 2650 t. of 
$1,339,688, to the United Kingdom 1400 
t. $640,896, (Czechoslovakia 1150 t. 
$564,240, Poland 1000 t. $445,200, Aus- 
tria 650 t. $320,016, India 250 t. $127,- 
876, Sweden 200.50 t, $92,316, Germany 
100 t. $51,240 and Norway 50 t. 
$23,900. 

Imports of fresh coconutg from 
abroad came to 54,000 valued at $4790, 
the bulk or 53,000 at $4740 being from 
Celebes & ‘Moluccas and 1000 at $50 
from Banka & Billiton. Exports 
abroad amounted to 205,600 totalling 
$30,248 despatched to: Burma 170.,- 
600 $25,513, Denmark 20,000 $2000, 
Hongkone 10,000 $1500 and Australia 
‘5100 $1230. 

(Coconut oil imported from abroad 
into Singapore and the Federation dur- 
ing September came to 59.92 t, valued 
at $38,483 and were received from: 
Sumatra, 34.36 t. $18,539, Banka & Bil- 
liton 13.78 t. $10,080, North Borneo 
10.71 t. $9000 and Dutch Borneo 1.70 t. 
$864. Exports of coconut oil amounted 
to 8591.24 t. valued at $7,527,010, being 
despatched mainly to India 6448.80 t. 
$5,696,014, Russia 1000 t, $844,286, 
Hongkong 411.39 t. $359,301, HEeypt 
182.72 t. $151,508, Austrig 150 t. $124,- 
440, Iraq 130 t. $110,208, 

Production of copra in the Federation 
during September on, estates of 100 
‘acres and over came to 3651 t. as 
against 3867 t. in August and 3326 t. 
in September last year and on small- 
holdings to 9256 t. (estimated) ; 1786 t. 
were sold to local milly and 1983 t, 
were for export (Aveust 2292 t. and 
1405 t.); local consumption amounted 
to 11,381 t.; stocks at the beginning of 
the month came to 1519 t. and at the 
end of the month stood at 1401 t.; 97 
estates of 100 acres and over were re- 
gistered at the end of September with 
a total acreage of 94,870 of which 91 
of 91,547 acres were in production ; the 
number of coconuts harvested was 17,- 
498,600 and 303,600 were sold. 

No palm oil & kernels were imported 
into the Federation during September ; 
exvorts abroad came to 3132.42 t. of 
palm oil and 586.50 t. of kernels (Sep- 
tember 1948 4543.70 t. and 133.138 t.): 
2565.33 t. of palm oil and 3.50 t. of 
kernels went to Singapore, 480.09 t. & 
125 t. to the United Kingdom, 458 t. 
‘kernels to ‘Denmark, 50 t. palm oil to 


Eire, and 37 t. palm oil to India; total 
exports from January to September 
amounted .to 40,676.44 t. palm oil and 
6090.27 t. kernels. 


Soap 


Soap imported into Singapore & the 
Federation in the course of September 
totalled 5858 cwts. (Jan./Sept. 56,465 
t.) of washing soap, 213,963 lbs. 
(1,743,451 lbs.) toilet soap, and 41,088 
Ibs. (445,010 Ibs.) other kinds : the bulk 
of the importations came from the 
United Kingdom 5806 cwts. washing 
soap, 201,890 lbs. toilet soap and 40438 
lbs. other kinds, from Hongkong came 
7010 lbs. of toilet soap, from Australia 
7 ewts. washing and 38120 lbs. toilet 
soap, from the U.S.A. 1576 Ibs. toilet 
soap, from France 367 lbs. toilet soap, 
and from Sumatra 45 ewts. washing 
soap. 

Exports of soap amounted to 14,906 
cewts. washing soap (Jan./Sept. 139,371 
cwts.), 17,897 lbs, toilet soap (99,660 
Ibs.), and 447 lbs. other kinds (67,632 
Ibs.); the greater part went to Hlong- 
kong 8629 cwts. washing and 4332 ibs. 
toilet soap, Sumatra 2086 cwts. washing 
& 9804 lbs, toilet soap, Rhiow & Lingga 
1013 cwts. washing, 184 lbs. toilet & 
128 lbs. other kinds of soap, Tihailand 
12 cwts. washing, 1645 lbs. toilet & 56 
lbs. other kinds of soap, French India 
30 ewts. washing & 1075 lbs. toilet soap. 

The total quantity of soap manufac- 
tured in Singapore and the Federation 
during September was 32,089 ecwts. 
(Singapore 23,765 cwts. Federation 
8324 cewts.), the amount sold was 20,389 
ewts. (S’pore 12,146 cwts. Fed. 8243 
ewts,), and stocks in hand at the end of 
the month were 22,254 ewts. (17284 
ewts. & 4970 cwts.). The main produc- 
ing centres in the Federation were: 
Penang 4518 cwts., Selangor 1760 cwts.. 
Perak 1206 cwts., Malacca 261 cwts.. 
Kelantan 239 cwts., Johore 221 ewts. 
and Prov. Wellesley 16 cwts. 

(Soap manufacture in the Federation 
has this year shown a falling tendency, 
21,622 cases being manufactured in 
September (September 1948 42,573 
cases), the lowest figure on record for 
the two years; output for January/ 
Sevtember this year amounted to 267,- 
910 cases ag against 847,857 cases for 
the same period in 1948. 


wea 

Imports of black and green tea into 
the Federation during September 
amounted to 210,705 lbs. valued at 


$260,923 as compared with 265,790 lbs. 
worth $317,656 during August sand 
were the lowest recorded for this year; 
cumulative figures for the Jan./Sept. 
period were 2,326,729 lbs. valved at 
$2,485,110 (1948 2,821,282 lbs, $3,038,- 
5(6). Imports came from Singaipore 
108,551 lbs. $127,448 (106,010 lbs. black 
& 2541 lbs. green tea), Sumatra 33,013 
$18,729 black tea, Ceylon 51,185 lbs. 
$96,338 black tea, Java 7500 lbs. $8650 
black tea, ‘Ching 8570 lbs. $2207 (2746 
lbs, black & 4790 lbs. green tea), T'ai- 
wan 2460 lbs. $482 black tea, and India 
1680 lbs. $2279 black tea. 


‘Exports totalled 122,579 bs. black 
tea valued at $117,784 as against 289,- 
922 lbs. $259,236 in August; cumula- 
tive figures for the nine months 1,617,- 
623 lbs. at $1,514,628 (1948 745,312 Ibs. 
$609,241), ‘Countries to which tea was 
despatched were: Singapore 56,449 lbs. 
$46,656, Amstralia 50,500 Ibs. $55,000, 
South Almerica 10,185 Ibs. $11,149, 
‘Thailand 3874 lbs. $3077, and Sumatra 
1621 lbs. $1902. 


Cargo Discharged & Loaded 


Cargo discharged & loaded at the 
Singapore “roads” and Harbour Board 
wharves during the month of September 
for ships over 75 tons net register was 
378,342 tons, 242,674 t. being discharged 
& 135,668 t, loaded ; cumulative figures 
for the nine months of this year amoun- 
ted to a total of 3,592,350 t., or 2,299,- 
314 t. dschanged & 1,293,036 t. loaded ; 
cargo carried by vessels of 75 tons net 
register and under and native craft for 
the month not included in the foregoing 
figures came to 47,048 tons. ‘General 
cargo handled amounted to 319,868 tons, 
éoal came to 6532 t., and oil-in-bulk to 
51,942 t. 


Cargo handled at Federation ports 
amounted to 147,847 tons for the month: 
75,238 t. was discharged & loaded at 
Penang, 54,573 t, at Port Swettenham 
(excluding transhipment cargo), 9099 
t. at Teluk Amson (excluding tranship- 
ment cargo), 7762 t. at Malacca, and 
1175 t. at Port Dickson (excl. tranship- 
ment cargo). 


1949 


DESIGNATION 


Exploited area 
Production 4 
Local Consumption 


Coal North Vietnam 
Cement North Vietnam 
Alcohol South Vietnam 


Cambodgia .. 
Beer aoc ae 
ACen eae ae Ee eee 
Sugar, white, South Vietnam .. 
Sugar red, » » 
Salt ” ” 
‘Tobacco ‘a 99 
Oxygene ; 
pAAcetylene™ tos 4c) 1 
Electricity North Vietnam > 
7 Saigon Seiooe 
- Phnom-Penh .. 
(1) International 
(Aircaft 
Arrivals (Passengers 
(Freight .. 
(Aircaft 
Departures (Passengers 
(Freight .. 
(2) Interior 
(Aircaft 
Departures (Passengers 
(Freight .. 
(Ships 
Arrivals ( 
(Tonnage 
(Ships 


Departures ( 
(Tonnage Grou evsan ots 
Cargo in 
A cout 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 751 
INDO CHINA 
1939 1948 
Monthly Monthly 1949 
UNITS Average Average October July August Sept. October 
RUBBER STATISTICS 
..1000 Ha 114,5 44,9 46,4 49,0 49,9 — _— 
..Tons 6.000 3.657 4.136 4.076 4.180 — — 
- oo” 15 75 57 81 74 — — 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
-= 1,000) 2D. 194,6 29,6 37,9 29,9 26,4 18,9 33,8 
ate = 22,2 8,1 9,9 10,7 9,3 12,9 15,3 
- 1.000 1. 1.830 494,1 508,4 438,1 413,2 490,0 812,6 
si StS 350 | 597,7 615,5 620,8 646,1 — —_ 
--1.000 Hl. 8,3 13,4 17,0 23,7 24,3 24,6 18,5 
aod OOO Ts 3.3 5,7 7,0 9,0 8,5 8,3 6,7 
.. Tons 1.500 79 173 135 7 33 20 
“ i 2.170 1,240 664 81 109 185 374 
*s 3.072 342 — — — — — 
A sabire 278 297 316 337 275 371 205 
- 1.000 m3 10 18,3 20,0 28,3 5,2 18,5 22,2 
ae +e 2,5 8,0 10,0 13,4 2,0 13,4 10,8 
. - Millions 4,7 3,4 — 4,7 5,0 5,1 —_— 
of 3,2 4,8 os 6,3 6,5 — —_— 
Kwh 0,5 0,8 —_ 0,9 0,9 —_— — 
AIR TRANSPORT 
_ 58 55 61 73 88 112 
— 790 721 551 698 1.086 1.176 
Tons — 50,1 39,7 61,7 66,2 85,1 110,7 
—- 59 62 61 74 89 112 
—_— 839 716 1.053 1,123 1,227 1,205 
Tons —_— 50,9 41,0 52,1 58,9 85,7 89,6 
— 1.069 1.259 1.797 2,194 1,990 2,044 
we _ 8.665 8.889 12.290 12.348 11.260 11.314 
..Tons 453,8 627,1 1.019,7 1.072,9 1.127,4 1.447 
SHIPPING RETURNS 
SAIGON 
65 46 39 61 62 62 61 
1.000 T. 207,8 123,8 103,4 170,6 158,2 157,6 201,5 
65 46 44 61 60 66 61 
1.000 T. 208,1 119,9 112,7 156,2 147,6 175,8 181,1 
“ 26,7 53,8 57,9 92,4 67,8 56,9 69,8 
i 141,7 45,8 37,4 41,6 35,5 45,5 36,4 
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